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various Titles are found prefixed to the Copys of it, 
nN Some flile it a Dialogue 
&© Concerning the Iliad :” while Others, aiming to open the 
Subject more fully and diftinfth, entitle it, Of the Inter- 
pretation of the Poets: and Otbers again, with Intention to 
e have invented 
This, Concerning the Mark or Characteriſtick of a Poet.” 
But None of theſe Titles, or Inſcriptions, will be found adequate 
or proper. The * * For the 


the Id ts deems cies ts; fs. 6k 
| only one found in Laertius; and the Others bein 
foo preciſe and particular to be of in earlier Date. For the Titles 

all the Proſaic Works of the Ancients, whether Dialogues, Diſſertatidns: 
or methodical Treatiſes, written before the Age of Plutarch, were as 


general, and as conciſe, as pdſſible, expreſſing the Subject uſually in One 
Wu. The Title, that we have chiofen, appears not indeed in any of 


3 the 
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Dialogue, now before us, concerns the Odyſſey as much as the 
Iliad, and many Other Poets no leſs than Homer. As to the 
next Title ; the Interpretation or Expoſition of the Poets is 
but an Occafional or Acceffory Subjef?, introduced only for 
the Sake of ſome other, which is the Principal. The la Title 
is Erroneous, and miſtakes the main Drift and End of this 
a which is oy =o Means fo fight or unizyertant, as 
meerly to , that * Embuſiaſm, or or the Poetic Fury, is the 

Cha- 


—— but perhaps may be ſupported by the Au- 
thority of Clemens of Mexandris, a Writer little later than Laertizs. For 
citing a Paſſage out of the n he has theſe Words, i a e 
Stremat. Lib. 6. naar the End. Tho it muſt be owned 
not clear, whether he means it as the known Title of the 
Dialogue, or as the Subject only of the Paſſage there quoted. 
Tes only in this Light was the Jo confidered by Fin, as appears 
from his on this And His Repreſentations of 
it have been blindly followed by All, who have fince his Time written 
it, as Jun Cornerizs in his 7th Serrans in his 
of the Jo, and Patritizs in his Diſſertation de Or- 
dine Dialgerum. Nor muſt we conceal from our Readers the oppo- 
Opinion of a very ingenious Friend, who ſuppoſes Plato to have no 
his Dialogue, than to expoſe Þ to Ridicule, and to con- 
Whatever therefore is faid on the 
wholly Ironical, and 


ConjeQture we ſhall only ſay, in the Words of Horace, which a Reader 
of VT wants ihage to have bn Mie, — . 


—— Ridentem dicere Verus 
Did wetat? —— 
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Charafteriftick of a True Poet ; but makes a Part of the 
grand Defign of Plato in all bis Writings, that is, the teach- 
ing True Wiſdom : i order to which, every Kind of Wildom 
fally fo called, commanly taught in the Age when He lived, 
was to be unlearnt. The Teachers, or Leaders of Popular 
Opinion, among the Grecians of thoſe Days, were the Sophiſta, 
the Rhetoricians, and the Poets; or rather, inflead of theſe laſt, 
tion were miſ-led principally by the Firſt of theſe : the Second 
Sort were the Seducers of the Populace, to whoſe Paſſions the 
Force of Rhetorick chiefly is applyed in Commonwealths : but 

the 


What binders, but that ſerious Truth be ſpoke 
— with Pleaſantry and Jule? 


As to the other that, which is generally received, we contend 
not, EI. I nor even at all diſpute the Truth of it; 


but deny only the Importance of that Truth to the 1s. For tho the 
immediate and dire& End of Plato, in this was to 


prove, 

that the Wiſdom, which appears in the Writings of the Elder Poets, - 
in thoſe of Hamer, was not owing to Science: yet another 

Thing, which he had obliquely in his View, was the inti to his 


Readers, to what Cauſe poſitively it was owing, that ſo many profound 
Truths were contained in thoſe ancient Poems. The Cauſe, affigned by 
the Philoſopher, is ſome Univerſal and Divine Principle, operating in 
various Ways; partly acting only occaffonally, in which reſpe& he 
roo Jaye bu fan. Srforgs nd bs ago of 
the Muſe ; and 


partly with a continual and conflant Energy, being a 
Divine Genius, but limited, and confined to certain Su 


bjects, operating 
differently in different Perſons; tho in Homer, moſt of All Men, exert- 
ing its full Force, and the moſt according to its own Nature, that is, 
Unzverſal and Divine. 
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the Minds of People of all Ranks received a bad Impreſſion 
from thoſe of the laſt mentioned Kind. To prevent the ill In- 
| fluence of Thele, is the immediate Deſign of the Io. For one 
great Obſtacle to the Reception of the Socratic Dofdrine, (which 
was not, like the Teaching of the Sopbifts, by being extremely 
expenſive, confined to Men of high Rank and large Fortunes,) 
was the Fulgar Religion of theſe Times. Of this the earlieff 
Poets, principally Orpheus, are * ſuppoſed by Some to have been 
the Firſt Teachers : certain is is, that the Greater Poets, who 
came after them, eſpecially Homer and Hehiod, ill under flood, 
were the chief Supporters ; and that all the re, who fallowed, 
were tbe Favourers. Nor is This at all to be wondered at: 
for Poets always write to pleaſe ; and affefting the Favour of 
— — ICE 


| 6 
to the reading of the Poets; their Minds were charged with the Me- 
mory of ſhorter Poems, and of many Paſſages from the longer; and they 

had Maſters appointed to explain, criticiſe, and comment upon what 
they had learnt. From the Puets conſequently did the Youth imbibe 
Principles of Manners, and general Opinions of Things : their Odes 
were as commonly ſung as Ballads among Us; and their Ferſes were 
cited, not only to grace Converſation, but even to add Weight to grave 
Diſcourſes. Tally Groton Oas Alike te Game of tin won; 
Tor EM Tepgias & dias, the common Tutors and Teachers of 
all Greece. Ariſtid. Tom. 3. pag. 22. Ed. Canter. 

+ See the primitive Apologit for the Chritian Faith : whoſe 


upon this Point we ſhall examine in our Notes on the Second Book of 


the Republick. 


* $ See Plato's Repub. L 23. Max. Tyr. Dill. 27. 
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ed Syſtem of Opinions, or with the prevailing Taft ; and then 


give @ Kind of Sanftion to that Syſflem which they ſerve, or 
to that Taft which they flatter, through the natural Force 


of magic Numbers and perſuaſive Sound. 


But much fironger muff have been the Effect of Poetry in thoſe 
Days, when Poems were thought Inſpired, and every Syllable 
of them had the Sanctiun of ſome Divine Muſe. The Way, 
which the Philoſopher takes to leſſen their Credit, is not by 
calling in Queſliam the Inſpiration of the Poet, or tbe Divi- 


9 


the received Hypothefis, for the Foundation of bis Argument 
againſt the Authority of their Doctrine: inferring, from their 
Inability to write without the Impulſe of the Muſe, that they 
had no real Knowlege of what they taught : whereas the 
Princ ples of Science, as he tells us in the Philebus, deſcend 
into the Mind of Man immediately from Heaven ; or, as be 
expreſſes it in the Epinomis, from God Himſelf, without the 
Intervention of any lower Divinity. The true Philoſopher 
therefore, who attends to this Higher Inſpiration, He alone 
poſſeſſing that Divineſt Science, the Science of thoſe Principles, 
is able to teach in a Scientific Vay. But Plato, of all the 
polite Writers among the Ancients the moſt polite, makes not 
B his 


nity of tbe Muſe. Far from attempting This, he eflabliſhes 
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bis Attack upon the Poets themſelves direflly : for, as the Diſ- 
affefted to any Government, ſo long as they retain their Re- 
pal for it, firike at the Sovereigns only in the Perſons of 
their Minifters; in the ſame reſpełi ſul Manner does the courtly 
Plato /cem to ſpare thoſe ſacred Perſons, the Anointed of the 
Muſes, making free with the Rhapſodiſts only, their Interpre- 
ters. This be does in the Perſon of Io, One of that Number, 
who profeſſed to interpret the Senſe of Homer ; proving out 
of his own Mouth, that he had no true Knowlege of thoſe 
Matters, which be pretended to explain; and inſinuating at 
the ſame time, that the Poet no hs wanted true Knowlege 
in thoſe very Things, tho the Subjefts of bis own Poem. For 
every Thing, chat be ſay: of the Rhapſodifſts and of Rhapſody, 
bolds equally True of * — The Purſuit of 
this 
6 This appears to have been ſo underſtood by the Poets themſelves of 
thoſe Days. For what other Provocation Socrates could have given 
them, than by ſome ſuch Talk, as Plato in this Dialogue puts into his 
Mouth, is not eaſy to conceive. The Enemys, that Socrates had made 
himſelf by his Freedom of Speech, as we are informed by Himſelf in 


bis Apology, reported to us by Plato, were of three Sorts; the Politicians, 
the Rhetoricians, and the Poets. That the former Sort reſented his ex- 

poling their conceited Ignorance, and vain Pretenſions to Political Science, 
is told us by Laertius, B. 2. and is indeed abundantly evident from 
Plato's Meno. That Socrates treated the Rhetoricians in the fame Man- 
ner, will appear very ſufficiently in the Gorgias. Is it not then highly 
probable, that the Reſentment of the Poets was raiſed againſt him by 
the ſame Means; and that they well underſtood his Attack upon the 
Rhbapſodifts, a Set of Men too inconſiderable for any Part of his Princi- 


pal 
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this Argument naturally leads to a Twoſold Inquiry : One 
Head or Article of which regards the Sciences, the Other 
concerns the Arts. By this Partition does Plato divide bis Io; 
throwing however here, as be does every where elſe, a grace- 
ful Veil over bis Art of Compoſition, and the Method with 
which he frames bis Dialogues ; in order to give them the Ap- 
pearance of Familiarity and Eaſe, ſo becoming that Kind of 
Writing : in the ſame Manner, as be always takes Care to 

conceal their Scope or Deſign ; that, opening itſelf unerpect᷑- 
 edly at laſt, it may firike the Mind with greater Efficacy. 
Upon the Article of Science, Plato repreſents the Poets 
writing of All Things, whether Human or Divine; of Mo- 
rals, Politicks, and Military Affairs; of Hiſtory, and Anti- 
quitys ; of Meteorelogy, and Aftronomy ; in fine, of the whole 
Univerſe ; yet without any intimate Acquaintance with the 
Nature of thoſe Things, and without having had any other 
than a Superficial View. For, according to the beautiful 
Deſcription given us by One of the Firſt Rank among them, 


The Poet's Eye, in a fine Frenzy rolling, 
Glances from Heav'n to Earth, from Earth to Heav'n. 


B 2 7 
pal Notice, to be intended againſt Themſelves? We ſhould add to this 
Argument the A of Atbenæus, were it of any Weight in what 
regards Plato. For he gives This as one Inſtance of Platc's: envious 
and malignant Spirit, which his own Malignity againſt the Divine Phi- 


loſopher attributes to him, that in his Jo he vilifrs s and abuſes the Poets, 
See Athen. Deipnoſoph. L. 11. pag. 506. 
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I: catches therefore but the Surfaces of Things. This fine 
Frenzy, or, as the Ancients call it, Divine Fury, ariſes from. 
rapturous Niem of ſome Natural Beauty, or of the Higheſt 
of all, that of Nature ber Self: to be ſmitten with which =: 
equally indeed makes the Enthuſiaſm of the Poet, and that 7 | 

the Philoſopher ; but with this Difference, that it puts the 
Former upon deſcribing only, and imitating ; tbe Latter 
«pon contemplating, and tracing out the Cauſes of what be 
ſo admires, and the Principles of Things. Under the other 
Article, that of Art, Plato ſbeus, that the Poets deſcribe, 
and in Deſcription imitate, the Operations and Performances 
of Many of the Arts, tho in the Principles of thoſe Arts un- 
infirufled and ignorant; as having Skill iz One Art only, 
That, through which they ſo deſcribe and imitate, the Art of 
Poetry: while every Other Artiſt hath Skill in ſome One other, 
his own proper, Art; and to the true Philoſopher, as he tells 
us in his Dialogue called the Politician, belongs the Knowlege 
of That Art, in which are comprebended the Principles of all 
the reſt. Hence it follows, that of ſuch Poetical Subjefts, as 
have any Relation to the Arts, whether Military or Peaceful, 
whether Imperatorial, Liberal, or Mechanical, the Knowing 
in Each Art are reſpeftively the only proper Judges. And as 
a Corollary from hence alſo, the Philoſopher infineates, that 
None are able to interpret the Poets rightly, wherever they aim 
as 
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ar giving an Account of the inward or occult Parts of Na- 
ture, except the Wile and truly Knowing in the Nature of 


Things ; who alone know how to make the due Diſtinflion in 
the Writings of any of the Poets, and to ſeparate what is found, 
pure, and agreeable to Trath, from what is tainted with Su- 
perſtition, or any other Way corrupted by the Mixture of 
Popular Opinion. Such is the Deſign, and ſuch the Order 
of this Dialogue. At to its Kind, it is numbered by the An- 
cients among the Peiraſtic: but according to the Scheme pro- 
poſeu in our Synopſis, the Outward Form or Character of it 
is purely Dramatic : and the Genius of it is ſeen in This, that 
the Argumentation is only * Probable ; and in This alſo, that 

the Concluſion leaves the Rbapſedift To * perplexed and filenced, 
bringing off Socrates in modeſt Triumph over the Embarraſ- 
ment of his balf-yielding Adverſary. „ 

7 Antiſtbenes, à Diſciple of Socrates, Zeno, the Father of Stoiciſm, - 
and Perſeus, a Diſciple of this Zeno, wrote Treatiſes on this very Sub- 


ject; purpoſely ſhewing, with regard to the Works of Homer, the Di- 
Ainction here mentioned. See Dian. Chryſoffom. Orat. 53. Page 556. 
Ed. Paris. 
* See the Synopſis, Page 15 and 16. 
See the Synopſis, Note 4. 
See Synopſis, Page 7, & 10. 
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PERSONS or THe DIALOGUE, 


SocrarTEs, Io. 
SCENE, ATHENS 


: The Scene, tho not preciſely marked out to us by Plato, evidently 
lyes within the City; and ſome Circumſtances make it probable to be 
the Public Streets; where Socrates, in paſſing along, caſually met with 
Jo. Not to inſiſt on That of Jo's recent Arrival at Athens, nor on that 
Other of the ſeeming Hoff of Socrates, expreſſed in his poſtponing Jo's 

Harangue, and his endeavouring to draw the Converſation 


into narrow Compaſs, Circumſtances perhaps a One more deci- 
five-is the Reſtriction of the Number of Petr contin the Dialogue to 
thoſe Two. For whenever Plato lays his Scene in ſome Publick Place, 
for the fake of Company, Exerciſe, or Amuſement ; many 
Perſons are made Partys, or Witneſſes at leaſt, to the Converſation : and 
This out of Regard to Probability ; becauſe a Converſation-Party, con- 
lifting of more than Two Perſons, may naturally be ſuppoſed the moſt 
frequent in Places, where Few of the Aſſembly could fail of meeting 
with Many of their Acquaintance. Another Circumſtance contributing 
to determine, Where the Scene lyes, is the Brevity of this Dialogue. 
For Plato, to his other Dramatic Excellencys, in which he well might 


SocxaTEs 
OY be with Io. Whence come you now? What; 
do you come directiy from Home, from Epheſus ? 
Io. 
be a Pattern to all Dramatic Poets, addeth This alſo, to adjuſt the Length 
of the Converſation to the Place where it is held : a Piece of Decorum 
little even. by. the Beſt of our modern Writers for the Stage. 
Accordingly, the lange Converſations, related or feigned by Plato, we 
may obſerve to be carryed on always in ſome Private , or 


during 
a long Walk into the Country; unleſs ſome peculiar Circumſtance per- 


mits the Diſcourſe to be in a Place otherwiſe improper. For 


the ſame Reaſon of Propriety, the Exchange, where much Talk would 
be inconvenient ;- or the Street, where People converſe only as they paſs 
along together, and ſometimes, removed a little from the Throng, fand- 
ing fill a while; is generally made the Scene of the ſhorteſt Dialogues. 
And in Purſuance of the fame Rule, Thoſe of midaling Length have. 
for their Scene ſome Public Room, a Gymnaſtic or a Literary School 
for Inſtance, in which were Seats fixed all round, for Any of the Af. 


ſembly to fit and talk: but in a Place of this Kind the Converſation 


muſt be abridged, becauſe liable to Interruption ; befides: that 
and a Regard to the Preſence of the whole ; regulate the Bounds 
of private Converſation in thoſe detached and ſeparate Partys, into 
which uſually a large Company divides itfelf ; a + "dp, Pra 
fined within moderate Compaſs. As this Note regards all the Dialogues 
of Plato, the Length of it, we hope, wants no Apology. 


; To wiſh oy; was the uſual Salutation of the ancient Greeks, 


when they met or parted: as ours is, to hope or. wiſh Health ; an 
Expreſſion of our Courteſy, derived to us from the old Romans. 


2. 


16 3 ©® 
| I o. 
Not fo, Socrates, I aſſure you; but from; Epidaurus, 
from the + Feaſts of Eſculapius. 
Socaarzs. 
* ỹÜ . I think, upon this Occaſion 


As much as to fay, © It is nat ſo bad with me neither, as to be 
* obliged ever to be at Home.” Plato makes him e: himſelf in 
this Manner, partly, to ſhew the roving Life of the Rhapſodiſts, incon- 
fiſtent with the Attainment of any real Science ; but chiefly, to open the 
Character of Ia, who prided himſelf in being at the Head of his Pro- 
feſſion, and conſequently, in having much Bufineſs abroad. The very 
firſt Queſtion therefore of Socrates, who knew him well, is on Purpoſe 
to draw from him ſuch an Anſwer : as the Queſtions, that follow next, 
ate intended to put him upon boaſting of his great Performances. No- 
„ I DIED 97 he GI Circumftance, is idle 
| It would be endleſs to point out This in every In- 
* Scarce a Line, but would demand a Comment of this Sort. 
The Specimen however, here given, may ſuffice to ſhew, with what 
Attention ſo perfect a Maſter of Good Writing ought to be read: and 
with ſuch a Degree of Attention, r gp ne 
of himſelf diſcern, in ordinary Caſes, the particular Defign of every 
Circumſtance, and alſo what Relation it bears to the General Defign of 
the whole 

3 In this City was a Temple of Aſculapius, rh ecfornt for bis 
immediate Preſence. An annual Feſtival was here likewiſe held in 
Honour to that God. 
EX Tor Annie. Ficinus ſeems to think, This means the 
Warſtippers of Aſculapius. Bembo tranſlates it da Figliuols di E 
* culapio,” an Appellation given only to Phyſicians. Serranus inter- 
prets it in the ſame Senſe that we do: 5. . . pats 
GEE ITERE GEL. 1. Sr3. 
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propoſe a Trial of Skill among the * Rhapſodiſts, in Ho- 
nour of the God. Do they not ? 
To. 


„ and a Trial of Skill in every Other Branch of 
SOCRATES. 


the * Muſe's Art. 

$ Theſe were a det of , whoſe Profeſſion ſomewhat reſembled 
a Ir 
City to another, wherever the Gree was the Vulgar Language, re- 
hearfing, Ging, and expounding (ſee Notes 8, 14, and 23) che Works 
of their ancient Poets, principally thoſe of Homer. They reſorted to 
the Feafts and Banguets of Private Perſons, where ſuch Rehearſals made 
Part of the Entertainment ; and in the Public Theatres be- 
fore the Multitude. Eſpecially they failed not their Attendance at the 
General of the People from all Parts of Greece; nor at the 
Religious Feftivals, celebrated by any Particular State. For on theſe 
ſolemn Occaſions it was uſual to have Prizes 
for, not only in all the Exerciſes faſhionable in thoſe 
in the Liberal Arts alſo; of which even the Populace among the Gre- 
cians, then the politeſt People in the World, were no leſs fond. The 
of Theſe is Poetry: (ſee the Second of Mr. Harris's Three 
Treatfes:) and Poe themiclves often contended for the Prize of Ex- 
cellence in this Art. But Poets were rare in that Their Places 
nee 
vyed one with another for Excellence in reciting : juſt as in This Age 
we have ſeen the as warm, and as deeply engaging the At- 
tention of the Publick, between Rival Stage-Players, as was ſeen in the 


Days, but 


laſt Ages between Shakeſpear and Fletcher, Dryden and Otway, Con- 
greve and FVanburgh. Whoever defires a more particular Account of 


the ſo often mentioned in this Dialogue, than can be given 
within the Compaſs of theſe Notes, may conſult the Commentary of 
Euſtathius upon Hamer, with the Notes of the learned Salviui, vol. 1. 


Page 15, Cc. as alſo a Treatiſe of H. Stephens de Nbapſodis. 


a * /Eſculapius was ſuppoſed to be the Son of Apollo; Rr 
fition was the higheſt Thought, that could be entertained of a Mortal. 


In 


to be contended 


18 I O. 
SOCRATES. 


Well; you, I preſume, were One of the Competitors : 
What Such had you ? 


—_ 
We came off, O Socrates, with the Chief Prize. 
SOCRATES. 
You fay well : Now then let us prepare to win the Con- 
queſt in the Panathenza. 


Io. 
Sſculanius, to * 
that were under the Auſpices of Apollo, whom Plato in his Laws, B. 2. 
calls wvonybre, Prefident of the Muſes, was paying the higheſt Compli- 
ment to their God, in eſtabliſhing the Suppoktion of his being the Son 
of ſuch a Father. 
7 This was a Feſtival, kept at Athens yearly in Honour of Minerve, 
who was believed by the Athenians to be the Divine Protectreſs of their 
City. Every Fifth Year it was celebrated with more Feſtivity and Pomp 
than ordinary; and was then called the Great Panathenes, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from thoſe held in the Intermediate Years, termed accordingly 
the Leſs. We learn from Plato in his Hi » from whence lian 
almoſt tranſcribes it in his Various Hi. L. 8. C. 2. that there was a 
Law at Athens, the Works of Homer to be recited by the 
Rhapſodiſts during the Solemnization of this Feſtival : in order, fays 
Wecrates in his Panegyrical Oration, to raiſe in the Athenians an Emu- 
lation of the Virtues there celebrated. From a Paflage in the Oration 
of Lycurgus the Orator it that this Law regarded only the 
Great Panathenaa. On this very ſolemn Occaſion, it is highly proba- 
ble, that Jo was come to Athens, on Pu 


In the Feaſts therefore of A 


rpoſe to ſhew his Abilitys, and 
contend for the Prize of Victory. We cannot help obſerving by the 
Way, that many Writers, ancient as well as modern, expreſs them- 
ſelves, as if they imagined the Greater and the Leſs Panathenza to be 
Two different Feſtivals : See in particular Caftellan. de Feſt. Grac. p. 
206, 7. whereas it is clear from the Words of Lycurgus, that there 

1 was 
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Io. 
That we ſhall accompliſh too, if Fortune favour us. 
SOCRATES. 


Often have I envyed You Rhapſodiſts, Io, the great Ad- 
vantages of your Profeſſion. For to be always : well dreſt, 
and to make the handſomeſt Appearance poſlible, as be- 


comes a Man, no Doubt, who ſpeaks in Publick ; to be 


C 2 
was but One Feſtival of that Name, tho held in a more ſplendid Man- 
ner every Fifth Year. As they nearly concern the Subject now before. 
us, we preſent them to the Learned Reader at full Length: ö 2 7 
vrinafer dd of wares c cual Gras womTir, (Ic. ror — Go 1 
pray d SGrre, n ine Sa Tor [Jare main, wire TOY aAor 
den zee v rn. Pag. 223. of Dr. Taylor's Edition. Tour 

« Anceſtors had ſo high an Opinion of the Excellence of Homer, as to 
« make a Law, that in every Fifth Year of the Panathenea, His Poems, 
„ and Hi: auh, ſhould be recited by the Rhapſodifts.” 

The Rhapſodiſts often uſed to recite in a Manner, not 
only with proper Geſtures, but in a Gard alſo ſuitable to their 
and when they thus ated the Od of Homer, were dreſſed in a Pur- 
Robe, <Awpys, to repreſent the Wandrings of Ulyſſes by 
Sea: e they wore one of a Scarlet Colour, 
to ſignify the Bloody Battles deſcribed in that Poem. Upon their Heads 
they bore a Crown of Gold; and held in their Hands a Wand, made 
of the Laurel-Tree, which was ſuppoſed to have the Virtue of height- 
ning Poetic Raptures ; being, we may preſume, found to have, like 
the Laurel with Us, tho a different Kind of Tree, ſomewhat of an in- 
toxicating Quality. See Euflathius on Homer's Thad, B. 1. and the Scho- 
liaft on Hefiod's Theogony, 5. 30. This little Piece of Information, we 
imagine, will not be d to our Readers: altho, in this Paſ- 
ſage, we muſt own, the common Dreſs of the Rhapſodiſts, when off 
the Stage, ſeems rather to be intended; and the Finery of I, at that 
very Time of his meeting with Socrates, reſembling probably That of 
— i 00 OT CIS: 
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converſant, beſides, in the Works of many excellent Poets, 
eſpecially in thoſe of Homer, the beſt and moſt divine of 
them All; and to learn, not meerly his Verſes, but his 
' Meaning; as it is neceſſary you ſhould ; Theſe are Advan- 

tages highly to be envyed. For a Man could never be a 
good Rhapſodiſt, unleſs he underſtood what he recited : be- 
cauſe it is the Buſineſs of a Rhapſodiſt to explain to his 
Audience the Senſe and Meaning of the Poet : but This it 
is impoſſible to perform well, without a* Knowlege of thoſe 
Things, concerning which the Poet writes. Now all This 
certainly merits a high Degree of Admiration. 

10. 

| You are in the Right, Socrates. And the learning This 
I have made my principal Buſineſs. It has given me indeed 
more Trouble than any other Branch of my Profeſſion. I pre- 


ſume 
This whole Speech of Socrates is ironical. For Xenophon, in whoſe 
Writings Socrates is a graver Character, with a leſs Mixture of Humour, 


than in thoſe of Plato, introduceth his Great Maſter declaring, 


Rhapſodiſts : and Maximus Tyrius calls them a Race of Men utterly 
void of Underſtanding, 77 Tar palodJwr yives 70 aroroteror. Dill. 23. 
We are to obſerve however, that, notwithſtanding This, and our Com- 
| pariſon of their Manners and Way of Life with thoſe of Mountebanks 
and Strolling Players, (fee Notes 5, & 8,) yet they held a much higher 
Rank in common Eſtimation, equal to that of the moſt judicious Actors 

in the Theatres of our Metropolis, or the moſt ingenious Profeſſors of 
any of the polite Arts; were fit Company for Perſons even of the Firſt 
Rank, and Gueſts not unbecoming their Tables. We are not therefore 
to be ſurprized at ſeeing Sccrates fo highly compliment Jo, and treat 
him with ſo much outward Reſpect, as he does thro the whole Dialogue. 


3 


that no Sort of People in the World were fillier, Ave, than the 
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fame therefore, there is now no Man living, who diſſerts upon 
Homer ſo well as my Self: nay, that None of thoſe * cele- 
brated Perſons, © Metrodorus of Lampſacus, ** Stefimbrotus 
the Thafian, '* Glauco, nor any Other, whether ancient 


or 

» The Perſons, here mentioned, were not Rhapſodiſts, but Criticks, 
or as they were afterwards called, Grammarians ; to whoſe Profeſſion 
anciently belonged the Interpreting or Explaining of their Elder Poets. 
See Dion. Chryſ. Orat. 53. Pag. 553. 1 
12 We are told by Diog. Laertius in his Life of that this 
 Metroderus, was the Firſt, who applyed bimſelf to compoſe. a Work 
expreſsly concerning the Phyſiology of Hamer; meaning, without Doubt, 
as Tatian. Ao). wp3s "Exar. that he explained Homer's 
| from the various and Phznomena of Nature: and 
farther, that he was intimate with An xagor as, and improved the Moral 
of Hamer, which had been given by that 3 
all This be true, Metrederns muſt have been a Great him- 
ſelf. For to have done This to the Satisfaction of ſuch a Man as Au- 
axagoras, the Maſter of Socrates, required certainly no mean Degree of 
 Knowlege in the Nature of Man and of the Univerſe. What is more 
probable is, that Metrodorus, having been inſtructed by Anaxagoras in 
this Knowlege, applyed it to the giving a Rational Account of Homer's 
Mythology, which was underſtood and received in a Literal Senſe by 
the Vulgar The Book, which he compoſed on this Subject, as we learn 
from Tatian, was entitled ep! Ohe, Concerning Homer. 
= Stefmbrotus is mentioned with Honour by Secrates himſelf in X:- 
nophon's Sympoſium, as a Maſter in explaining Homer : and his Abilitys 
of this Kind are there ſet in Contraſt with the Ignorance of the Rhap- 
ſodiſts. As to the Time when he lived, we learn from Pluterch in his 
Life of C:mon, that he was exactly of the fame Age with that General. 
The Work, for which he ſeems here to be celebrated, was entitled 


epi Trs woutoews O 


au, Concerning the Poetry of Homer, as appears, 
we think, from Tatian, F. 48. 


„ We cannot find this Glauco mentioned by Any of the Aude 
unleſs he be the ſame Perſon cited as a Grammarian, under the Name 


of 
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or modern, was ever able to ſhew in the Verſes of that Poet 
ſo many and fo fine Sentiments as I can do. 


SOCRATES. 
of Glaucs of Tarſus, by an old Greek Scholiaſt upon Homer in the Me- 
dicean Library, never publiſhed. See the Paſſage, to which we refer, 
in Luc. Holften. de Vita & Scriptis Porphyriz, Cap. 7. But he appears, 


we think, from the Specimen of his Criticiſms, there given, to have 


been a Grammarian of a much later Age: we are inclined therefore to 
ſuſpect 


a Miſnomer in this Place, and inſtead of Taeixwy would chuſe 
to read TAzvzoc, if any Manuſcript favoured us; believing, that the 
Perſon here mentioned is Glaucus of Rhegium, who flouriſhed about this 
Time, and wrote a Treatiſe Tg! Towrer, as we are informed by Plu- 
tarch, tom. 2. Ed. Par. p. 833. C. or as the Title of it is elſewhere by 
the ſame Author given us more at large, r apyaicey TonTur TE * 
peuo fewr, tom. 2. 1132. E. See Tonſius de Scriptor. Hiſt. Phileſ. L. 2. 
C. 4. F. 4. But certainly much miſtaken is J. Ab. Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
L. 2. C. 23- n. 37. in ſuppoſing the Glauco, here mentioned, to have 
been a Rhapſodiſt. 


read too haſtily ; and did not therefore duly obſerve, amongſt what Com- 
pany Glauco is here introduced. 

u We learn from Plato in this Dialogue, that the Rhapſodiſts not 
only recited the Poems of Homer, but profeſſed to interpret them too. 
For the Multitude every where, having heard that profound Secrets of 
Wiſdom lay concealed there, thought there was no Reaſon, why they 
ſhould not be made as wiſe as their Betters; and were ea 


ger to have 
thoſe hidden Myſterys opened and revealed to Them. The Philoſo- 


phers, and Thoſe who had ſtudyed under them, knew the Bulk of the 
People to be incapable of apprehending thoſe Things rightly ; or of 
receiving any real Benefit from ſuch Revelation; which they conſidered 
_ conſequently as a Profanation of the Truth. The Stateſmen, with the 
Prieſts, knew the Popular Religion to be in Danger from ſuch a Diſ- 
covery. But where the People govern, they will have their Humour 
gratifyed, no leſs than Kings. The Atbenians therefore, being in 2 
State of Democracy, encouraged the Rhapſodiſts to undertake the un- 
folding to Them that ſecret Wiſdom, reported to be wrapped up in the 


Fa 


That very learned and worthy Man was uſed to : 
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SOCRATES. 


I am glad, Io, to hear you fay ſo: for 1 ain perſuaded, 
you will not be fo ill-natured, as to refuſe L 
before Me your Abilitys in this Way. 

4 | 

My Illuſtrations of Homer are indeed, Socrates, well 
worth your Attention. For they are Such as, I think, en- 
title me to receive from the Admirers of that Poet the 
Crown of Gold. 5 


Soca ars. 
Fables and Allegorys of Hamer. The Rhapſodiſts accordingly indulged 
their Curioſity ; collecting, as well as they were able, every Meaning, 
which had been attributed to that Poet by Grammarians, Criticks, or 
2 Thus the People became perplexed with a Multiplicity 
infuſed into them by Men, who had never ſtudy- 
es See alſo Mr. Pope's Firſt or Introductory 


Note on Homer's Iliad. TY 
s Tre Orea. This Word in its Original Senſe fignifyed only 
ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Homer, or from Some 


Thoſe, who were ſu 
of his Kindred, and were the Fathers or Founders of that 
Way of Lite, deſcribed in Note 5. The Title was afterwards extended 
to all their Succeſſors in that Proſeſſion. See the Scholiaſt on Pindar's 
ſecond Nemæan Ode; and Atheneus, p. 620. H. Stephens ſeems to 
think theſe Rhapſodiſts of Homer to be the Perſons chiefly intended in 

this Paſſage. If fo, it ought to be tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed, thus ; 
For all the Interpreters of that Poet ought, I think, to yield Me the 
Preference and the Prize, conſenting to crown me with the Golden 
„ Crown.” But believing the Word capable of being extended to that 
larger Meaning given it by the Old Tranſlators, we have ventured to 
follow them in it, as being a more rational one; the Other Senſe ma- 
king the Arrogance of Io too extravagant and abſurd. 

This means not the Crown, mentioned in Note 8, to have been 
worn by the Rhapſodiſts at the Time of their Rehearſal : for ſo his 

Boaſt 
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SOCRATES. 
I ſhall find an Opportunity of hearing you deſcant on 
this Subject ſome other Time. For the preſent, I defire 
only to be informed of This; Whether you are fo great a 
Miſter in explaining Homer aleae, or whether you ſhine 
no leſs in illuſtrating Heſiod and Archilochus. 


Boaſt would amount to no more, than the pronouncing hinaſclf worthy 
of his Profeſſion ; a Speech, too little arrogant for the Character of 
Jo: but it means the Prize, beſtowed on the moſt excellent Performer 
on this Occaſion. For that This was a Crown of Gold, may be ſeen 
in Meurfius's Panathenea, C. 25. 

| 7 Theſe two Poets are ſingled out from the reſt of the Poetic Tribe, 
becauſe Their Poetry, next to that of Homer, was the moſt y 
recited by the Rhapſodiſts. This is fairly deducible from the Words 
of Chamalion, cited by Athenaus. Not only, ſays he, were the Poems 
of Homer ſung by the Rhapſodifts, but thoſe of Heliod too, and of Ar- 
chilochus ; and farther, ( that is, ſometimes, ) the Ferſes of Mimner- 
mus, and of Fhecylides. Ov n rd Oe, «Me 2 r Howe g 
** Ot, N Derpnoſoph. L. 1 5. pag. 620. 
The Firſt of theſe Two, Hefiod, is well known : and as he comes 
neareſt to Homer in Point of Time, of all the Poets, any of whoſe 
Works are yet remaining intire ; ſo is he confeſſedly the next to him 
in Point of Merit, among Thoſe who wrote in Heroic Meaſure. Ar- 
chilochus was the Firſt, who compoſed Poems of the Jambic Kind, 
r who came aſter 
bim. (See Atheneus's Introduction to his Derpneſepb.) Upon which 
Account Paterculus joins him with Homer ; mentioning theſe Two 
Poets, as the only Inſtances of Such, as advanced thoſe Arts, which 
they invented themſelves, to the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection. Dion 


Chryſoftom goes beyond this in the Praiſes of Archilochus, putting him in 
the ſame Rank with Homer, as 2 Poet: %% yap woinrer yeyororur, of 


£7670. 7s al , os vie Tor amur toppantiv eZior, Obe Te 8 
Arx, Ne x-T.A Dion. Orat. 33. pag. 397. In all the Courſe / Tia 
there have been but Two Poets, with whom no Other is worthy of Cem 
* Homer and Archilochus. 


10. 


— r 
A * 


I think, for One Man. 


Words of Homer, than thoſe of Heſiod? 


ing to Divination ; not only where he agrees with the Other, 


I O. = 
Io. 


By no Means : for 1 own My Powers confined to the il- 
luſtrating Homer. To execute This well, is Merit enough, 


SOCRATES. 


But in the Writings of Homer and of Heſiod are there 


no Paſſages, in which their Sentiments D 


10. 


3 many Paſſages of that Kind. 


SOCRATES. - 
In theſe Caſes now, are you better able to explain the 


To. 


Equally well to be fure, Socrates, I can explain the Words 


of Both, where they agree. 


SOCRATES. 


But how is it with you, where, in writing on the fame 


Subject, they differ? For Inſtance, Homer and Heſiod, 
Both, write of Things that relate to Divination. 


_ Io. 
True. 
SOCRATES. 


Well now ; the Paſſages in Either of theſe Poets, relat- 


but where be differs from bim; who, think you, is capable 


of interpreting with moſt Skill ond Judgment, your Self, or 


ſome able Diviner ? 


= Jo. 
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To. 
An able Diviner, I muſt * own. 
SOCRATES. 
Zut ſuppoſe You were a Diviner, and were able to inter- 
pret rightly the Similar Places in Both ; would your Abi- 
litys, do you imagine, fail you, when you came to inter- 


pret the Places in Either of them, where he differ d from 
the Other ? 


.—— 
- I ſhould certainly in that Caſe have equal Skill to ex- 
plain Both of them. 


' Socrarss. 
How comes it to paſs then, that you interpret Homer in 
fo maſterly a Manner, yet not Heſiod, or any Other of the 

Poets? Are the Subjects of Homer's Writings any thing 
different from the Subjects of Other Poems, taken all to- 
gether? Are they not, in the firſt place, War and Military 
Affairs; then, the Speeches and mutual Diſcourſe of all 
| Sorts of Men, the Good as well as the Bad, whether they 

be Private Perſons or Public; the Converſe alſo of the 
Gods, One with Another, and their e with dies ; 
the Celeflial Bodyz, with the various Phenomena of the 

u Serranus * od 
him ſay, that He could do it better than Any of Them: in which Ex- 


r 


8 Serranus tranlates it rightly, * Eos qui publics gerunt 
« munera :" but Ficinus and Cornarius, © Opificum ;” and in the fame 
— ot 
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Sky and Air ; the State of Souls departed, with the Aﬀairs 


o that lower World ; the Generations of the Gods, with 
the Deſcent and Race of the Hero's? Are not Theſe the 


— 4 


.. 


Well; and do not the reſt of the Poets write of theſe 
very Things ? 
O. 


They do, Socrates : but Their Poetry upon theſe Sub- 
jects is nothing like the Poetry of Homer. 
SOCRATES. 


| What then, is it worſe? | 


"ns 


Much worſe. : 
SocrRaATRS. 


The Poetry of Homer, you ſay then, is better and more 
excellent than That of Other Poets. 


Io. 
Better indeed is it, nd monck mee enectint, by Jove. 


„ SOCRATES. 
a the Shield of Achilles, Homer has preſented us 
with a View CRE LM nad of hs AS in Epitome : 
ſo Plato here finely ſums up, in the conciſeſt Manner poſſible, thoſe very 
Things, as the Subjects of the Mad and the Odyſſey; giving us to be- 
hold in them a Picture of all Human Affairs, whether in Peace or War; 
of all Nature, whether Vifible or Invifible ; of the Divine Cauſes of 


Things ; of the Heroic Virtues among Men, and the Greatneſs of Fa- 
milys in ancient Days from thence ariſing. 
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SOCRATES, 

Suppoſe now, my Friend Io, out of Several Perſons, all 
in theit turns haranguing before an Audience upon the Na- 
CD OE on CIOS 
reſt ; might not One of the Auditors be capable of finding 
out that Better Speaker, and of giving him the Preference 
due to him ? 


There might be fuch « one. 
SOCRATES. 
| Would not the Same Auditor, think you, be a Judge of 
what was faid by the Worſe Speakers? or muſt He be a 
different Perſon, 1 _ 


Wen — 
SocraTEs. 
And would net « Good Arihmetican be fuch a Perſon, 
thus equally Able in Both Reſpects? 


10. 
without Doubt. 
N SOCRATES. 
To put Another Caſe to you: * 


Perſons, ſeverally diſſerting upon Food, what Sorts of it 
were wholeſome, there ſhould be One, who ſpoke better 
than the reſt; would it belong, ſay you, to One of the 
Hearers to diſtinguiſh accurately the Better Speaker, while 
it was neceſſary to look amongſt the reſt of the Audience, 


= 
for a fit Judge e 


| By the fame Perſon, beyond all Doubt. 


SOCRATES. 


Of what Charadter muſt this Perſon be, who is thus qua- 
lifyed ? K» ( 


To. 
A Phyfician. 4 
SOCRATES. 


And do not you agree with Me, that This holds True 
univerſally ; and that in every Caſe, where Several Men 
made Diſcourſes upon the Same Subject, the Nature both 
of the good and of the bad Diſcourſes would be diſcerned 
by the Same Perſon? For if a Man was no proper Judge 
of the Deſects in the Meaner Performance, is it not evi- 


dent, that he would be incapable of comprehending the 


Beautys of the more Excellent ? 
Io. 
You are in the Right. 
| SocrarEs. 
It belongs to the Same Perſon therefore, to criticiſe with 
„ 


1 O. 
No Doubt. 


Sock arzs. 


I O. 
| SocrarTEs. 
* 
for inſtance, Heſiod and Archilochus, write concerning 
the Same Things, tho not in the Same Manner ? the Com- 
poſitions of the One being excellent, you ſay, while thoſe 
of the Others are comparativel y mean. 
10 
1 faid nothing more than what is True. 


| SOCRATES. 
if whim. you can; ith and know the Competitions, 
which excell, muſt not you neceſſarily know thoſe, which 
— — 
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| SOCRATES. 
| ie Gifflowe thanifiee, ap ants Bied, that in effeming 
Io to be equally capable of explaining Homer and every 
Other Poet, we ſhould not miſs the Truth: ſince he ac- 
 knowleges One and the Same Perſon to be an AbleJudge of 
all Such, as write concerning the Same Things ; admitting 
44 — 
to be the Same. 


lite <> aids bs ts he Bc, Sat, Gn: 
whenever I am preſent at an Harangue upon any Other 
Poet, I pay not the leaſt Regard to it ; nor am able to con- 
tribute to the Entertainment, or to advance any thing upon 
4 


10 1 
the Su 


bject in My Turn, worth the Regard of Others; but 
grow downright dull, and fall afleep : yet that as ſoon as 
Soy Minton i mide of Himes, immediately I am rous'd, 
am all Attention, and with great Facility find enough to 
ſay upon This Subject? 


| SOCRATES. 
It is not in the leaſt difficult, my Friend, to gueſs the 
Reaſon. For to every Man it muſt be evident, that you 
are not capable of explaining Homer on the ** Principles of 
Art, or from real Science. For if your Ability was of this 
Kind, depending upon your Knowlege of any Art, you | 
would be as well able to explain every Other Poet: fince 
—— is it not? 


To. 


| 1 f is. 
SOCRATES. 


Well now; when a Man comprehends any Other Art, 
the Whole of it, is not his Way of confidering, and criti- 
ciling All the * Profeſſors of that Art, One and the Same ? 

and 
i» The Italian Tranſlator has frangely omitted this later Part of the 
Sentence, tho very material to the Senſe. | 


22 In the Greek we read oy T6.” But if Socrates 
does indeed, as he undertakes to do, explain the Meaning of this Sen- 
tence in what follows, his own E requires us to read wp} 
d rarro Tay re rr, e 
uſed by Plato to fignify Artiſts. The however would bear 
the reading with leſs Alteration, © pl daes, Tor v isn that 
is, all the Performances in that Art. Either way we are thus freed 


from 
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and does not his Judgment in Every Caſe depend on the 


Same Principles? Would you have me explain myſelf upon 
this Point, Io? Do you deſire to know the Meaning of 


my Queſtion ? *Y 
o. 


By all Means, Socrates. For I take great Pleaſure in 
hearing you Wiſe Men talk. 


SOCRATES. 


I ſhould be glad, To, could that Appellation be juſtly ap- 


plyed to Me. But You are the Wiſe Men, you Rhapſodiſta 
and the Players, together with the Poets, whoſe Verſes 


you recite to us. For My Part, I ſpeak nothing but the 
fimple Truth, as it becomes a meer Private Man to do. 
For the Queſtion, which I juſt now aſked you, ſee how mean 


from the Neceſſity, which Ficinus was under, from his retaining the 
common Reading, to inſert many Words of his own, in order to pre- 
ſerve the Juſtneſs of the Reaſoning, and make this Paſſage agreeable to 
; 3 in 
the 3d Book of the Republick, and in the ad of the Laus, joyns toge- 
ther the Arts of Rhapſody and of acting Plays, as being Arts of near 

Affinity. That Affinity between them was greater, than one would be 
apt to imagine, and appears in a ſtrong Light from what Euſlathius ſays 
of the Rhapſodifts, that frequently they uſed to act in a Manner ſome- 
et what Dramatic. Hence in the Feaſts of Bacchus, principally celebrat- 
ed with Dramatic Entertainments, the Nhapſodiſts had anciently a Share: 
and One of the Feſtival-Days was called joprn awy z, 
news, L. 7. pag. 275. Heſychius therefore with great Propricty explains 
theWord 5 4 ol, Rbapfodifts, by this 2 — vToxeaTai iawr, Actors 
of Epic Poems. 
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a Matter it concerns, how common, and within the Com- 
paſs of every Man's Reach to know, That which I called 
„One and the Same Way of eriticiſing, when a Man com- 
prehends the Whole of any Art. To give an * Inſtance 


of fuch Comprebenfive Skill ; Painting is an Art, to be 


cOm- 

SFocrates here in the Way of Irony, after his uſual Manner, inſi- 

nuates ſome very important Doctrines of his Philoſophy, leading us 
up even to the Higheſt. For obſerving, that all the Arts depend on 
certain uniform and fable Principles, he would have us infer, in the 
firſt Place, that every Art, properly ſo called, or as it is diſtinguiſhed 
from Science on the One hand, on the Other from meer Habit and Ex- 
perience, is built on Science; and that no Perſon can be juſtly called an 


AHrtift, or a Maſter of the Art which he unleſs he has learnt 
the Epiſtemonic or Sciential P of it: in the next Place, that 
Science is a Thing fable, uni form, and general; guiding the Judgment 
with unerring Certainty, to know the Rectitude and the Pravity of every 
Particular, cogniſable from the Rules of any Art depending thus on 
Science : further, the oviey Bhs „ Principles, peculiar to 
it, uniform and identical: and laſtly, that A the Sciences are Branches 
of Science General, ariſing from One Root, which in like manner is Uni- | 
form, and always the Same. 
25 Naſupter of Moy. Serranus very abſurdly tranſlates it thus, « of. 
« bibit4 ratione comp Ficinus imperſectly thus, exempl: 
% causd: followed by the Halian, come per eſempio.” So alſo Car- 
narius, . verbi causd.” True it is, that Auge ww aye, frequently figni- 
fys take an Iaſlance. Butin this Place, eee, reſers to the Word g-; 
comprehend, in the preceding Sentence; and Xo is oppoſed to an actual 
Comprehending of any Art. Thus, to omit many Paſlages in Plato's 


Republick ; in the third Book of his Laws, Ab raren igen ru our Is 


oppoſed to the actual Founding of a City: and again in his Theetetus, 
ite un GidTwpte aurys Te Aoye is in to an actual Setiling, or 
Fixing. Euripides with the ſame Meaning oppoſes NN to iy in this 
Verſe of his Cyclops, Toa: ro, S dy d Ny raus D. 


I O. 


34 
comprehended as One Kind of Skill, whole and intire: is it 
not ? 


10. 
It is. 
SOCRATES. . 
Is there not a Difference, in Degree of Merit, between 
the ſeveral Proſeſſors of that Art, whether you conſider the 
Ancients or the Moderns ? 225 


Io. 
Undoubtedly. 
SOCRATES. 


Now then, do you know any Man, who is an Able Cri- 
tick in the Works of Polygnotus, the Son of A 
and can ſhew, with great Judgment, which of his Pieces 
he executed well, and which with leſs Succeſs ; yet in the 
Works of Other Painters hath no Critical Skill ; and when- 
This excellent Artiſt was, in the Days of Socrates, the Homer of 
the Painters; and is here for this Reaſon fingled out from the reſt of his 
Profeſſion, as the moſt proper iſon; which was intended 


4 ; 


for the 
to ſhew, that the ſame Circumſtance attended Both the Arts, of Poetry. 
and Painting ; This; that true Critical Skill, to judge of the Perform- 
ances of the beft Artiſt, inferred equal Judgment with regard to all of 
inferior Claſs. Polygnetus was the Firſt Painter, who gave an accurate 
and lively Expreſſion of the Manners and Paſſions, by proper Attitudes, 
and every Variety of Countenance. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo by 
giving his Portraits what we call a Handſome Likeneſs: and, befides many 
other Improvements which he made to his Art, invented the Way of 
| ſhewing the Skin thro a tranſparent Drapery. See Ariftotle's Politicks, 


B. 8. C. 5. and his Poerichs, C. a, & 6. Pliny's Nat. Hift. B. 35. C.g. 
and lian 's Var. Hi. B. 4. C. 3. 


_ _— 
ever Their Performances are brought upon the Carpet to be 
examined and criticiſed, grows dull and falls aſleep, or is 
unable to contribute his Quota to the Converſation : but as 
ſoon as Occaſion calls him to declare his Judgment about 
Polygnotus, or any other particular Painter whatever, im- 
mediately is rouſed, is all Attention, and finds enough to 
— Know you any ſuch Man ? 


To. 


Really I do not. 
SOCRATES. 


Well now ; in the Statuary's Art how is it? Did you 
cver the ang tia, who upon the Works of Dedalus the 
Son of Metion, or Epeius, Son to Panopeus, or Theodo- 
rus the Samian, or any other ſingle Statuary, was able to 
diſplay great Judgment, in ſhewing the excellent Perform- 
ances of ſo great a Maſter; yet with regard to the Works 
r 
becauſe he had nothing to ſay? 


E 2 Io. 


*7 Plato here has y choſen for his Inſtances Three Statuarys, 
famous for their Excellence in Three very different Ways, to make his 
Rethaine mere jolt and befb thdle ts Ruin ; when he is proving, 
by Induction, the Sameneſs of the Art of criticiſing upon All the Poets, 
however different in their Kinds. Daedalus then was particularly ad- 
mirable for his wonderful Automatons, or ſelf-moeving Machines, men- 
tioned by Plato in his Meno. Epeius is well known to the Readers of 
Homer's Odyſſey and Virgil's ned, for that vaſt Work of his, the Tro- 
jan Horſe, of a Size ſo fupendous. And the Excellence of Theodorus 


confiſted in the extream Mznuteneſs and Subtiliry of his Works. See 
Plimys Nat. Hift. B. 34. C. 8. 
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I o, 


1 confeſs, 1 never ſaw ſuch a Man neither. 


SOCRATES. 

Nor is it otherwiſe, I imagine, with regard to * Muſick, 
whether 

In this Word the Ancients comprehended all thoſe Arts, which have 
any Relation to the Muſes. Every Species of Poetry, known at that 
Time, is included in what follows. For Azazess includes Dithyrambic 
Poetry and Satyr. KiSapior, joyned with atayor, implys Comedy and 
Tragedy; becauſe in Theſe the avacs and the xiSzpe were the Inſtru- 
ments principally uſed : thus Maximus Tyrius ; aud ra, N wyapicuare, 
ö & Ts du &, Artev ever t Ts xa! dh Diſſert. 7. 
San means all Zyric Poetry, or That, which the Mufician fung 
to his own Inſtrument, the xiSape, or the aupe. And Pan ia com- 
prehends all Poems, uſually recited, whether compoſed in Heroic, Ele- 
giac, or other Meaſure. We ſee here then, in what Arts were thoſe 
45, or Trials of Skill beſore - mentioned, propoſed at the Feaſts of 
ws. True it is, that Plato, in different Parts of his Writings, 
uſeth the Word Mufct in different Senſes. In ſome Places, he means 
by it not only all Harmony, whether Inflrumental or Vocal, but all 
whether in Sound or in Marian. The following remarkable 
Inſtance of This occurs in his Firſt Alcibiades : EQ K. Eine vrorer, 
is àᷣ rixn, *s 70 xiFapiQer, ral rd d Jar, xal 1d tuBzivrer Fp Y, curiTracra 
Tis Nr; gre Jun tire AA K. Ou dire. Zak. Ax 44. 
Weps. Ties ai u, ay ; Tixm; AAK. Tos Misa, & Travis, ee; 
SQ k. "Eyw7s. Sb d Tha ar eurey ropes 5 vv toe; 'AAK. M- 
only peo; Soxeis Ayer. TQAK. Aly, yas. In other Places, he confines 
it to Melody alone. Thus, for Inftance, in his Gorgias, Muſick is de- 
fined to be an Art converſant wep! Th Tur h woingw. Sometimes 
| it, ſo as to take in Proſaic Eloquence ; and ſometimes ſo 
| widely, as to comprehend all the Liberal Arts. There are Paſlages, 
where it is made to fignify Virtue; and a Few, in which it is applyed 
to the ſublimer Parts of Philoſophy. Theſe laſt Metaphorical Uſes of 
ada fatal. 4 
caſions.: 
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whether we conſider Wind Inſtruments, or thoſe of the 
String-Kind ; and theſe laſt, whether alone, or accom- 
panyed by the Voice ; fo likewiſe in Rhapſodical Recitals ; 
you never, I preſume faw a Man, who was a Great Maſter 


caſions: he rſt we Bild wha Ms of and vindicate, in their due 
Places. But in the Sentence now before us, that Enumeration of the 
Species of Muſick fixes the Meaning of the Word, and limits it to the 
common Acceptation. That Mesum has the ſame Meaning in the Be- 
ginning of this Dialogue, where we have tranſlated it, tbe Muſe's 
* Art,” is plain from the Nature of the Subject in that Place. For 
every Thing elſe, com in the /arger Senſes of the Word; 
would there be foreign to the Purpoſe; as being, if we W 
cine, Nathing to Eulen: 268; 

The Greek is di i auAfou yt, vs & Ap 7 $4 Azad; is known 
to be a General Term for all Wind-Inſfiruments. 8 opyara, 7h 
ui GUUTE!, evAoi x94 ctpiyſes, ſays Jul. Pollux, Onomaſtic, L. 4. C. g. 
aber hs think of al ind Abate & 
is ſometimes taken for them All. Accordingly Maximus Tyrius expreſſes 
all Inſtrumental Mufick by theſe Two Kinds, awaiugme rai PETE... 
Diſſert. 32. See likewiſe Ariſtotle's Poeticks, Ch. 1. and Plato's Leſſer 
Hippias, pag. 375. Ed. Steph. But theſe Two being wholly diſtinct, the 
One from the Other, we are not to imagine, that ever they were either 
confounded together, and uſed promiſcuouſly, the One for the Other; 
or that Both of them were ſometimes fignified by the Word auacs, as a 
common Term. for all Inſtruments of Either Kind. We make this 
Obſervation, tw promne the Toung Tebetr from being mrvd by. 
Hefychius, who explains the Word A thus, xi SE I e.. ou AF: for: 
which egregious Miſtake his late Learned Editor has but lamely apo- 


e The Greak here is ppi: which Word Exfathius, in his 
Commentary on the 1/iad, B. 2. J. 600. by a ſtrange Blunder, confounds- 
with z:>« ou, and makes them Both to have the ſame Meaning. 
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in criticiſing on Olympus, or on Thamyris, or on Or- 
pheus, or on Phemius the Rhapſodiſt of Ithaca; but as to 
lo the Ephefian, was at a Loſs what to fay about him, and 
unable to give any Account of Io's good or bad Per- 


10. 


I have Nothing to oppoſe to what you ſay upon this 
Point, Socrates : but of This I am conſcious to my ſelf, 


that upon Homer I diſſert the Beſt of All Men, and do 
it with great Eaſe. Nor is this my own Opinion - only ; 
FF Gn CEE WITS 


1» Theſe Four Perſons ſeverally excelled in the Four Arts juſt before 
mentioned, Each of them in One, according to the Order, in which 
they are there ranked. For we learn from Plutarch pi wants, and 
from Maximus Tyrius, Diſſ. 24. that Olympus's Inftrument was the Ae. 
How excellent a Maſter he was of Mufick, we are told by Plato in his 
Minos, and by Ar:ftotle in his Polzticks, B. 8. C. 5. who Both agree, 
that the Muſical Airs of His compoſing were moſt Divine, and excited 
Enthuſiaſtic in every Audience. Thamyris is celebrated by 
Homer himſelf, who calls him e, Thad. L. 2. J. 600. Agree- 
ably to which we are informed by Pliny, that Thamyr:s was the Firſt, 
who played on the Cithara, ortbout accompanying it with his Voice. 
Hift. Nat. L. 7. C. 56. The Fame of Orpheus is well known: and 
among many Paſſages in the Writings of the Ancients, to prove that he 


Was wYappios, or ſung and played on his Inſtrument together, This of 
Ovid is moſt expreſs, © Taha dicentem, ad verba moventem.” 


Metamorph. L. 10. y. 40. and this Other in L. 11. J. 4. * Orpbea per- 
* cuſſis ſeciantem carmina nervis.” And as to Phemizs, that He re- 
cited (or ſang in Recitativo) Poems of the Epic Kind, touching his Lyre 


at the fame Time, appears from Homer's Odyſſey, B. 1. J. 153, &c. 
and B. 17. J. 262. 


3 
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are excellent. But if the Subject be any Other of the Poets, 
it is quite otherwiſe with me. Conſider then what may 
be the Meaning of this. 


SOCRATES. 

I do conſider, Io; and proceed to ſhew you how it ap- 
pears to Me. That you ae able to ifhourle well conmen- 
ing Homer, is not owing to any Art, of which you are Ma- 
ter ; nor do you explain or illuſtrate him, as I faid before, 
upon the Principles or from the Rules of Art ; but from a 
Divine Power, acting upon you, and impeling you: a 
Power reſembling That, which acts in the Stone, called by 
Euripides the Magnet, but known commonly by the Name 
of * the Loadſtone. For this Stone does not only attract 


Iron- 
*The Greek Word: here is * Bembo tranſlates © di Her- 
** cole.” But we are taught by Heſychrus, that this Name was given to 
the Loadſtone from the City Heraclea in Lydia, where probably they 
were found in greater Number than elſewhere. Accordingly, the ſame. 
Stone was alſo called AD Audtzor, the Lydian Stone. The fame Heſychius 
however fays, that Plato is miſtaken in ſuppoſing the Magnet to be the 
Same with this Stone, referring undoubtedly to the Paflage now be- 
fore us. But it is Heſychivs, who is miſtaken, not Plato. For that the 
of the Ancients was the Same with our appears from 
theſe Words of Alexander Aphrodifienfis, an earlier. Writer than Heſy-- 
<hius, u rte Axes wore? Tor Giger. Com. in Ariſtot. Problem. 
fol. 1. and from theſe of Cicero long before, Magnetem lapidem — qui 
forum ad ſe alliciat & attrabat. Cie. de Divinat. L. 1. Yet Heſychius 
is ſo fond of his Miſtake, as to repeat it in Three different Places; ad- 
miting the 5eaxace to. attract Iron, but denying that Quality to the 
einn. See Heſych. in vocibus, neaxagia, 2iSos Ard a, and 9 
*. A. Nos Au os indeed frequently among the Ancients ſignified the- 


Touch. 
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Tron-Rings, but impart to thoſe Rings the Power of do- 
ing that very Thing, which itſelf does, enabling them to 
attract Other Rings of Iron. So that ſometimes may be 


ſeen a very Jong Series of Iron-Rings, depending, as in 
A Chain, One from Another. But from that Stone, at the 


Head of them, is derived the Virtue, which operates in them 
all. In the fame manner, the Muſe, ” inſpiring, moves 
Men her Self thro her Divine Impulſe. From theſe Men, 


thus 
Touch-ſtone: but & did ſometimes ygo-Iri Witneſs the f 
Paſſage of Euripides himſelf, rde Begrar L oxonrer, [3] ore - 
376 Ne. See alſo Theopbraſtus e- u % The Truth ſeems to be, 
r the Load- 
ſtone, were not well diſtinguiſhed, but vulgarly confounded, in the 
Days of Plato. This accounts for that Uncertainty — Doubtfulneſs, 
with which Plato here mentions the Name of this Stone; which in any 
was the Reaſon, why no particular Name of that Stone was mentioned 
by Ariftotle, ſpeaking of it in This Paſſage, tome 3: xg] Dale, Ss av 
Aten, KATO? TE Thy \Yurgir ,s dre, Gate Tov Ni Ne fqn 
Juynr ue, T1 Tor oiÞnepr xvii. Ariftct. de Animd, 5 Cap. 2. 
| 35 Tho it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Philoſopher underſtood the 
Inſpiration of the Muſe in the Valgar Senſe ; yet neither are we to ima- 
gine, that he meant Nothing mere, than what we now mean 
by it, 4 natural Poetic Genius. For he expreſsly tells us Himſelf, in 
his Phedras, that to this edge there muſt be added m vulnaorary a 
Grandeur and Elevation of Thought ; which he ſays is owing to the hav- 
ing been much exerciſed in the moſt ſublime Philoſophic Speculations. 
If This be true, it will account for the ſuperior Excellence of all thoſe. 
Poets, whether ancient or modern, who appear to have deeply pbilo- 


ſophiſed : Such eſpecially are Homer, Hefiod, Pindar, Sopbocles, and Eu- 
ripides among the ancient Greeks; Lucretius and Virgil among the old 


Romans ; and of the Moderns, to name only One, our own Philoſs- 
pPhical 
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thus Inſpired, Others ** catching the Sacred Power, form a 
Chain of Divine Enthuſiaſts. For the beſt Epic Poets, and 
all Such as excell in the compoſing any Kind of Verſes to 
be recited, frame not thoſe their admirable Poems from the 


Rules of Art; but poſſeſſed by the Muſe, they write from 
phical and learned Poet, Spencer. That the Saxacity of uch Men muſt 
be greater, than that of Others, to divine the Nature of Things; and 
the Flower of their Beauty ; that their 


their Perception finer, to diſcern 


Minds muſt alſo be enlarged, to take in wider Views, and capable of 


Aren 
ration, may eaſily conceive. 

3% The Contagion of this Kind of Enthuſiaſm is thus beautifully 
| painted by a fine Critick, who Himſelf felt all the Force of it: None 
4p ,n « nien, TW ad TEST, o X94 mr Hadi 
naps Tye, reired mnnd{ur, from . i: is dune, ws San, 
cru zy roy ad. , xg Export Ths Jae x95 aptmy Toure pews, WH 
egvring xpropgFer ar iin a ad Tis . af gel, 


ig Ts LAN ind , ws aro par Coban, aroppoins Tris g- 
wn 5 & honda e To iTipwy ouxer un 


urn. Many are poſſeſſed and actuated by a Divine Spirit, derived to 
them thro Others : in the ſame Manner as it 1s reported of the Delphian 
Priefteſs, that when She approac where a Chaſm in 


bes the Sacred Tripod, 
the Earth, they ſay, reſpires ſome Vapour, which fills ber with Enthuſiaſm, 
| She is immediately by that more than Human Power made pregnant; and 
and is there 4 the Spot delivered of Oracles, ſuch as the particular 
Nature of the Inſpiration generates. So, from the Great Genius reſiding 
in the Ancients, thro Them, as thro ſome ſacred Opening, certain Efluxes, 
47 forth, paſs into the Souls of their Admirers : by which Many, 
who of Themſelves but little feel the Force of Phebus, fwell with the ex- 
panſroe Virtue of thoſe great and exalted Spirits. Longin. de Sublim. 
§. 11. 


35 In the Greek it is vx &x 16pm. Bembo's Tranſlation of which, 


« non con arte,” excludes Art from having any Share in the beſt Poeti- 


cal 
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Divine Inſpiration. Nor is it otherwiſe with the beſt Lyric 
Poets, and all other fine Writers of Verſes to be ſung. For 
as the Prieſts of Cybele perform not their Dances, while 
they have the free Uſe of their Und ings; ſo theſe 
Melody - Poets pen thoſe beautiful Songs of theirs, only 
when they are out of their ſober Minds. But as ſoon as 
they proceed to give Voice and Motion to thoſe Songs, add- 
ing to their Words the Harmony of Mufick and the Mea- 
ſure of Dance, they are immediately tranſported ; and poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome Divine Power, are like the Prieſteſses of 
3? Bacchus, who, full of the God, no longer draw Wa- 
4 
cal Com But Plato's Words admit of Art, as an Attendant 
upon the Muſe ; tho they make not her Art, but her Iſpiration, to be 
the Miffreſs, and Leading Cauſe, of all which is excellent in Poetry. 
Serranus happily paraphraſes it, non artis auſpicizs.” The following 
in the Phedrus puts the Meaning of Plato, with regard to this 
Point, out of Diſpute. O. & a» drev ugrias Muoay tn mntqs Hues 


dp redes & des tt xm . womrhs leihe, EMAILS auTos TH 
Nai 7 Wolyois UTV Tis wy p(guiy % n. Mbo- 


oubrew 1 TY 


awPegreves 

ever went, with a Mind ſober and uninſpired, to the Gates of the Muſes ; 
and made bis Application to them, in order to be taught their Art; per- 
ſuaded, that the learning That was alone ſufficient to qualify bim for 
writing Poetry; never attained to any Perfection as 4 Poet; and bis 
Fon as being That of a Man cool 7 is now obliterated all, 
having been darkened by the Splendour of That of the Inſpired. 

36 The Rites of Cybele and of Bacchus, beyond thoſe of any Other 
Deitys, were performed in a Spirit of Entbufiaſm ; which exerted itſelf 
in extraordinary Agitations of Body, and antick Geſticulations. Ac- 
cordingly, theſe tuo Religious Rites are ſung of together, as equally 
Entbufaſlical, by the Chorus between the Firſt and Second Acts in the 
Bacche of Euripides. 3 
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ter, but Honey and Milk out of the Springs and Foun- 


tains; tho — it, 8289 


mie Place came great Light from de w fllowing Pale 


TaAuzms jus ger * 


— pews Ihr fu 2 


r 3} rn miber, i 
P N ow, pa I peuoar 


| The Firſt of theſe is in one of the Dialogue-Scencs of the Tragedy, 
and Part of a Narration; in Engliſb thus, | 9 


Baccb. J. 142. 


Same, longing for the milder Milly | 
Green Herbs or bladed Graſi of the beſt Ground 
Crop'd with light Finger; and to Them, behold, 
Out guſh'd the Milky Liquid: trickling down 
To Others, from their Ivy-twined Wands 
23 


The Other is ſung in Chorus by the Bacche themſelves; which we 


Streams of Milk along the Plain 
Gently flow in many à Vein: 
Flows fweet Maca, ſuch as Bee 
Sips from Flow'r and flow'ring Tree 
Flow the richer Rills ; 
Bacchus ſelf their Current fills. 3 
F 2 Wybence 
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ſober. And in Fact there paſſes in the Souls of theſe Poets 
that very Thing, which they pretend to do. For they affure 
us, that out of certain Gardens and flowery Vales belong- 
ing to the Muſes, from Fountains flowing-there with Honey, 
gathering the Sweetneſs of their Songs, they bring it to 
us, like the Bees; and in the ſame Manner withal, flying. 
Nor do they tell us any Untruth. For a Poet is a Thing 
light, 
a So aatttons. x ao ER 
Enthuſiaſts, into which they worked up themſelves and their Followers by 
their Bacchanalian Hymns. From hence are to be explained the fabulous 
Relations in Anton. Literal. Met. L. 10. and lian. V. H. L. 3. C. 42. 
There is likewiſe a cited by Ariftides the Orator, from Æſcbines 
one of the Diſciples of Socrates, ſo much like This of Plato, that the Rea - 
der may perhaps have Pleaſure in comparing them together. A Baxye, 
iwabay ir eren, 5 dun of A- in THY QptaTer ad Lap irren dd fe- 
e, dei wi u Rν t Arilid. Orat. vol. 3. pag. 34. Ed. 
Canter. The Priefleſſes of Bacchus when they are become full of the God, 
extract Honey and Milk from thoſe Wells, out of which no common Perſon 
is able ſo much as to draw Water. This Religious Enthufiaſm, or heat- 
ed Imagination, E ſcbines compares to the Enthuſiaſm of Love; as Plato 
does here to That of Poetry; and with equal Juſtice : for Each of them 
elevates the Idea of that Object, on which it dwells, to a Degree of 


Excellence far exceeding what 1 is Real. 


n The Greek is only v plan, and is by the old Tranſlators rendred 
imply Carmina, and i ven. We are in Doubt, whether the true 
Reading is not -» 4a : for the preceding Word is Jeu, and the 
Metaphor the Same with This of Horace, Ego apis Mating More mode- 
que, Grata carpentis thyma, &c. WO en bo nor a. 
an Allufion however to the Word pa is certainly meant, in the Simi- 
larity of Sound, which wan bears to it. And there is then a Neceſ- 
fity, beſides, for inſerting the Word wx immediately afterwards, as 


Ficinus does in his Tranſlation ; which is making a ſtill greater Change 
* 3 
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ght, and volatile, and facred : nor is he able to write 
Poetry, till the Muſe entring into him, he is tranſported out 
of Himſelf, and has no longer the Command of his Un- 
derſtanding. einern 
be is unable to ſing either Odes or Oracles; to write any 
Kind of Poetry, or utter any Sort of Propheſy. Hence it is, 
tat the Poets ſay indeed many fine Things, whatever their 

Subject be; juſt as you do concerning Homer: but not do- 
ing it thro any Rules of Art, Each of them is able to ſucceed, 
according to the Divine Diſtribution of the Genius's of 
Men, only in that Species of Poetry, toward which he 
eeks the Impulle of the Mule ; This Poet in! Dithyram- 


bick ; 
» is oe br Bs Scene e Lact Be 


yielded their Honey for a Nouriſhment to the Cretan Jupiter in his In- 
fancy; (ſee Virgi's 4th Georgich, Y. 150.) and Poets, becauſe ſuppoſed 
to be under the Influence of the Muſe. 


For a more explicit Account of this Divine Inf; 


piration of the Muſe 

in the Senſe of Plato, we refer our Readers to his Phedrus, with our 
Notes on that For the P there delivers his Thoughts 
in a more ſeriaus Manner, without that Mixture of Humour and Troy, 
which runs throughout the To. 
The Words of Plato are ad, j,)“, which Bembo abſurdly tranſ- 
lates © far gualungue coſa ;” ignorant, as it ſeems, that Toe frequent- 
ly fignifys © to write Poetry.” 


42 The uſual Accuracy of Plato appears ſtrongly in this Paſſage. For 
the five $ 


pecies of Poetry, here enumerated, were the moſt of Any full 
of Enthufiaſm, of the Vis Poetica, and the Os magna ſoenans; and ap- 
pear ranked in their proper Degrees of Excellence in thoſe Reſpects; 
beginning with That, which was deemed, and indeed by its Effects 
proved, to be the moſt highly Napturcus. But, for a more diſtinct 
Account of them, we refer to a Diſſertation en the ancient Greek Poetry, 
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bick; That in Panegyrick ; One in Chorus-Songs, Another 
in Epic Verſe, Another in Iambic. In the Other Kinds 
every One of them is mean, and makes no Figure: and 
This, becauſe they write not what is taught them by Art, 
but what is ſuggeſted to them by ſome Divine Power, on 
whoſe Influence they depend. For if it was their Know- 
lege of the Art, which enabled them to write Good Poems 
upon One Subject, they would be able to write Poems 
equally Good upon all Other Subjects. But for this Reaſon 
it is, that the God, depriving them of the Uſe of their 
Underſtanding, employs them as his Miniſters, his ** Ora- 


d and Divine * Prophets ; that when we hear 
them, we may know, „it is not Theſe Men, who de- 


liver 
c 


that Poetry is mentioned, or alluded to; „ 
joyned to the Seventh Book of the Laus. 


u Tawgirw. See Note 55. But for the more 
ion, we refer to our Notes upon the Phedrus. 


ing of this A 
4+ Near the Seat of the Oracle were certain Poets , as the 
Oracular Reſponſe was delivered, to put it into Metre. And becauſe, 
in order to execute their Office well, they ought to enter into the Senſe 
and Spirit of thoſe Reſponſes, they were piouſly preſumed to be Them- 
ſelves inſpired by the Oracle. 
Plato in other Places calleth the Poets by this Name; particu- 
larly in the Second Book of his Republick, where his Words are, oi 
Sed ne Tomas, 19! vera Twr Ivor ved,“ Poets, born the Chil. 
| dren of the Gods, and made afterward their Prophets. And in the Se- 
_ cond Alcibiades he calls Homer, by way of Eminence, Ser wephre, 
the Prophet of the Gods. | 
Thus Tully, who imitated Plato; Deus incluſus corpore 
bumano jam, non Caſſandra, 9 Cic. de Divinat. L. 1. 
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liver Things ſo excellent; Theſe, who are diveſted of 
common Senſe; but the God himſelf ſpeaking, and 
thro Theſe Men publiſhing his Mind to Us. The greateſt 
Proof of That, which I advance, is Tynnichus the Chal- 
cidian ; who never compoſed any other Poem, worth the 
Mention or Remembrance, befide that Pzan, which Every 


body ſings, of almoſt all Odes the moſt excellent, and as. 
he Himſelf tells us, 


» Wholly a Preſent from the Muſes Hands, 
For in Him does the God ſeem to give us a convincing. 
Evidence, fo as to leave no Room for Doubt, that thoſe 


beautiful Poems are not Human, nor the Compoſitions of 5 


| Men; 
This was an Ode or Hymn in Honour of Apollo, fo called from 
one of the Names or Titles of that God: in the ſame manner, as the 
Word Dithyrambick is derived from AiSuezpBo;, one of the Names of 
4# Meawr. In pan are included all Poems, made to be ſung ; as un, 
in the larger Senſe of that Word, comprehends all thoſe, made for Re- 
cital. See Page 41, and 42. 
„The Greek is dteyras epnpecs 71 e This is a erſe in the 
Alcmanian Meaſure. Whence it appears, that this incomparable Ode 
of Tynnicbus, unhappily loſt, was of the Zyric Kind, and in the Mea- 
free ad by g the neareſt of Any to the Heroic. 
It is evident, that Plato, in citing this Verſe, as appli to his pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, alludes to the other Senſe of the Word aTeyroc, in which 
it ſignifys Inartificially, or without Art. It was impoſſible to preſerve 
this Deuble Meaning in Our Language, unleſs the Word Simply may 
| | be 


cCeding Sentence. 
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Men; but Divine, and the Work of Gods: and that Poets 
are only Interpreters of the Gods, inſpired and poſſeſſed, 
Each of them by that particular Deity, who correſponds to 
the peculiar Nature of the Poet. This the better to de- 
monſtrate to us, did the God purpoſely chuſe out a Poet 
of the meaneſt Kind, thro whom to fing a Melody of the 
nobleſt. Do not you think, Io, that I ſay what is True? 


Io. 
Indeed I do: for 1 feel as it were in my very Soul, So- 


crates, the Truth of what you ſay. To Me too ſuch 
Poets, as write finely, _ TS 
Inter- 


be thought tolerably expreſſive of it. Cornarius renders it in Latin, 
t fne arte: but the reſt of the Tranſlators, as if it were a Word of 
no Force or even Meaning at all, have intirely omitted it in Their Tranſ- 
lations, It is probable, however, that they were miſ- led by the falſe 
Pointing in Aldus's Edition, which refers the Word n 


was this Title given to Orpheus, « ſacer, inter- 
<« ereſyue Deorum,” by Horace, B 2 th J. 391. 

$ The Words in the Original are very ſtrong and ſignificant, & 
2, JLuyns, You touch my Soul. Whoever is well verſed in Plato's Way 
of Writing, and is no Stranger to the Socratic Way of Thinking, will 
eaſily imagine, that Plato intends here to hint to us, by what Means 
Poetry operates ſo ſtrongly upon the Soul; that is, by touching ſome in- 
ward String the moſt ready to vibrate ; awakening thoſe Sentiments, and 
ftirring up thoſe Paſſions, to which the Soul is moſt prompt: infinu- 
ating at the ſame time, that by means of the like Aptitude and natural 
Correſpondence, Truth touches the Mind. Thus Jo, in the preſent Si- 
tuation of his Soul, reminded of his own paſt Feelings, and made ſen- 
fible to what Cauſe they were owing, exemplifys and illuſtrates the 
Truth of that Doctrine, juſt before laid down by Socrates. 
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* In of the Gods, in Proportion to the Kind and 
Degree of thoſe Divine Powers, allotted ſeverally to Each 
Poet. 


SOCRATES. 


Now You Rhapſodifts interpret in like manner the Writ- | 
ings of the Poets. Do you not? 


10. 
So far you ſtill ſay what is True. 
SOCRATES. 

Do you nt then become the lune dire: 


To. 


Very True. 
| SOCRATES. 
Mind now, Io, and tell me This; und think not to 
conceal any Part of the Truth, in anſwering to what I 
am going to aſk. At thoſe Times, when you perform your 
Rehearſals in the beſt Manner, and ſtrike your Audience 
with uncommon Force and Efficacy; when you fing, for 
Inſtance, of Ulyſſes, haſtning to the Entrance of his Houſe, 
appearing in his own proper Perſon to the Wooers of 
his Queen, and pouring out his Arrows cloſe before him, 
ready for ſpreading round him inſtant Death; or repreſent 
Achilles 


In this Senſe it is, that the Poets are a little before ſtiled the M- 
niſters of the Gods, as ſerving them in the Conveying their Mind and 
Will to Mortals. In the fame Senſe the Rhapſodiſts are called, in the 


Second Book of the Repuolick, Torri unnpiret, the Miniflers of the 


Poets. 


G 
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Achilles ruſhing upon Hector; or when you rehearſe, in a 
different Strain, any of the melancholy mournful Circum- 
ſtances, attending Andromache, or Hecuba, or Priam ; at 


ſuch Times whether have you the free Uſe of your Maths 


and Underſtanding ? or are you not rat 


her ſelf preſent to thoſe v 


„relate? as if you had been hurry'd away by ſome Divine 


Power to Ithaca, or 1 or wherever elſe be laid the 
Scene of Action. 


1 


3 How clear and convincing a Proof, Socrates, of your 
Argument, is This which you have produced! For with- 


out concealing any thing, I ſhall own the Truth. When 


are filled with Tears : when any thing Dreadful or Hor- 


Tana quick, theo „ 


SOCRATES. 


in his Wits or Senſes, when, clad in a ſplendid Garb, with 


a 


$3 Agreeably to This, Cicero introduceth his Brother Quin&#us, ob- 


ſerving of Him, and of Aop 


the Orator, ** tantum ardorem vultuum 


atque motuum, ut eum vis quadam abſftraxiſſe 2 mentis videretur. 


Cic. de Di vinat. L. 1. 


* Horace had, probably, this Paſſage of the J in his View, when 


he thus deſcribes, tho for a different Purpoſe, the Magical Effect of the 


Dramatic Scene; modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. Hor, Epiſt. 


L. 2. Ep. 1. J. 213. 


* out of your 
ſober Mind ? Does not your Soul, in an Ecſtaſy, imagine 


ery Things and Actions, which you 


I am reciting any thing Pitiable or Mournful, my Eyes 


rible is the Subject, my Hairs ſtand ere, and my Heart 


What ſhall we fay then, Io? that a Man is at That time 


: 
5 
3 
/ 


ent Men, all neli-difpoled ual friendly to him, Nate 
olſering to firip him of his Ornaments, or Go tim the 


upon Many of your Auditors? 
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2 Crown of Gold upon his Head, amidſt a Feaſt, or at a 
Feſtival, he falls into Tears, without having loſt any Part 
of bs Fla, or of Quintin? = BipIEG 
in the midſt of twenty 


leaſt Injury? 
Io. 


2 — nw 


Means. 


Seena ene. 


Do you know, that * You produce this very fame ſe 


Io 


L am indeed fully ſenſible of it. For at every ſtriking 


Paſſage I look down from my Pulpit round me, and fee 
the People ſuitably affected by it: now weeping, then look- 


ing as if Horror ſeized them; ſuch Emotion and ſuch 
Aﬀtoniſhment are ſpred thro All. And it is my Buſineſs 

= to 
From hence Horace ſeems to have drawn that excellent 
to Theatrical Actors, Si vis me flere, dolendum eft Primum ipfi tibi. 
Epiſt. ad Piſon. y. 102. Tully too had perhaps this Paſſage in his Eye, 
when he made the following Obſervation ; * Quid oratio? quid iſa 
* attio? poteſt eſſe vebemens, & gravis, & copioſa, niñ g animus ipſe 


* cammotio-:? Cic. de Di vinat. L. 1. 


This was a Place, raiſed on high above the Area, like thoſe two 

Gallery-Boxes in our magnificent Theatre at Oxford; from 
whence Orators, Rhapſodiſts, and other Declaimers harangued the 
People. I 


M0 
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to obſerve them with ſtrict Attention, that if I ſee I have 


ſet them a weeping, I may be ready to receive their Money, 
and to laugh ; but if I find them laughing, that I may 


13 a forrowful Exit, diſappointed of my 
SOCRATES. 


Know you not then, that this Audience of young is like 
the Laſt of thoſe Rings, which, One to Another, as I faid, 
impart their Power, derived from that Magnet at the Top? 
The Middle Ring are You the Rhapſodiſt, and fo too is 
the Player: the Firſt Ring being the Poet himſelf. By 
means 


57 Learned Men are divided in their Opinions c Þ the Rhap- 
fi, whether he is the fame Perſon, or not, with Jo the Chien « 
Poet, who flouriſhed in the fame Age. See Fonfius de 
Scriptor. Hiſt. Philoſ. L. 2. C. 13. n. 4. and Bentleii Epiſt. ad Millium, 
p- 50, Sc. In the great Want of good on either Side of 
the Queſtion, it may Ge worth obſerving, that in this as alſo 
in Page 32, Ib is contra-diftinguiſhed from the Poets. A Negative 
gument too may be of ſome Weight, from the Silence of Plato upon 
this Point. Indeed it is ſtrange, had Jo been a Poet, and had won the 


5 Prize of Tragedy, which was the Caſe of Js the Chian, that Plaro 
ſhould have made him take none of thoſe many Opportunitys to glory 


in it, which offered themſelves in this Converſation. 
53 


to This, we may 


obſerve thoſe Aer of Tragedy, or 


- W te oft ni in ther Ant, we bee fs le 


meaſure caught the Flame of the Dramatic Authors, and are inſpired 
with ſome Portion of Tbeir Spirit. Whoever has frequented our Theatres 
in the preſent Age, and happens to read this Note, we cannot but think 
will immediately have in his Mind the Same Perſon in particular, we 


have in our own while we are writing it, a celebrated Player, whoſe 


Per- 


Ar- ; 


| 


 fide-ways, all depending from the Muſe. But upon One 
Muſe One of the Poets, upon a different Muſe Another 


Poem, affecting the I 


tion, accompan 


Chorus-Song, ſung by the fame Perſons who 
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means of All Theſe does the God draw, wherever it pleaſes 
bim, the Souls of Men, ſuſpended Each on Other thro at- 
tractive Virtue. In the fame manner too, as from that 
Magnet, is formed a Chain of many Rows, where Cho- 
rus-Singers and Dancers, Maſters and Under Maſters, 
hang, like the Collateral Rings, attracted and held together 


| Performances in the Plays of Shakeſdear ſo well illuſtrate that Poet; 


and to whoſe having imbibed ſo much of Skakeſpear's Spirit ſeems to 
be chiefly owing the Increaſe of the Popular Taſt among us for the 
Writings of a Genius, ſo much above the Vulgar Level. 

The Source, or rather Vehicle, of theſe Ecſtaſys and Raptures, 
according to an excellent Judge of them, is Strength of Imagery in the 
of the Actor, and thro Him that of 
the SpeQator : dans & Nys Us — x2} Tadvs Birar Sour, xa} 
ur e TiIns Tois axvvow: When the Speaker is fo far impaſſioned, and 
wrought up to ſuch a Height of Enthuſiaſm, as to fancy, he fees what be 
deſcribes, and is thus enabled to preſent it to the f 
Longin. de Sublim. F. 13. 

6 Or n+ ©. TRY I-] for they were not 
different Perſons: the Dance being nothing elſe than a meaſured Mo- 
with certain Geſtures of Body, adapted to the Tune, 
they called the Harmony,) as that was to the Mord of the 
performed the Dance. 

6: The hindmoſt Rows of the Chorus ſang an Under Part, and had 
peculiar Maſters of their own to teach it them, who were therefore 
called Under-Maſters. At the Head of each Row was placed the Ma- 
ſter of it, to give the Muſical Key, and to lead the Dance to his pro- 
per Row. The principal Teacher of the whole Choir, who alfo headed 
the Whole, was called Xopnyo:. See Jul. Pollux, Onomaſtic. L. 4. 
C. — 


(which 
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is ſuſpended ; * poſſeſſed we call him, that is, held faſt ; 
becauſe he. is faſt held by the Muſe. From theſe Firſt 
Rings, the Poets, hang their Followers and Admirers ; 
Some from One, Others from Another ; inſpired by them, 


and faſtened on to them, by means of the Enthuſiaſtic Spirit, 
iſſuing 
This Paſſage in all the Editions of Plato is read thus; groudCopeer 
27 ae xamiyerai. To J g vẽ,,jjaupiäeio Cera yap, Which, being 
Nonſenſe, is thus nonſenſically rendered into Latin by Ficinus; © Jo- 
% camus autem id nos occupars, (altered by Grynæus into mente capi,) 
* quod quidem illi proximum eft : tenetur enim.” And by Cornarius 
thus; Hoc verd corripitur nominamus, quod confimile eft : beret enim.” 
In the Steps of theſe Tranſlators Bembo thought it fafeſt here to tread, | 
as being wholly in the Dark himſelf. For he thus tranſlates it; e cio 
chiamamo nei Þ efſer preſs, il che e fimile : and then quite omits the 
| exp. SErranus, divining, as it ſeems, the true Senſe of the Paſ- 
| ſage, (for the Words ſhew it not,) avoids the ſinking into Nonſenſe ; 
but hobbles along very lamely. The Emendation of the Pointing, with 
Omiſſion only of the Word 9a, would make the Paſſage plain and 
clear, thus red, croudCourr 1 455 auTo xeTiytTai, To Is tot, waere 
z vera · But there is err ee ere 
2 Repetition of the Word ir erat: and this Way we prefer, and follow 
in our Tranſlation ; reading it it thus ; SnopedCopee J evT0 xavier 10 
dt ict, maexnrAions Yy ALLY er. Jg. The Omiſſion of a Word, 
. is a common Fault in 
Manuſcripts. 
3 The wrong Pointing of this Paſſage in Senne 
Serranus to tranſlate it, as if it deſcribed the Poets depending, that is, 
receiving their Inſpiration, One from Another. But tho this Fact be true, 
it is not the primary Intention of Plato in this Place to deſcribe it. To 
prevent the ſame Miſtake in the Readers of any future Edition of the 
Original, this Sentence ought to be printed with a Comma after the 


Word wourer, as well as with one 3 it. Ficinus however and 
the reſt tranſlate it rightly. | 


| 


Poet are ſung or recited, you grow dull and fall aſleep, 
for want of Something to ſay: but that, as ſoon as you 


3 „ 


iſſuing from them; Some to Orpheus, Others to Muſæus; 
but the moſt numerous Sort is of ſuch, as are poſſeſſed 


by Homer, and held faſt by Him. Of this Number, Io, 


are You, * inſpired as you are, and enthuſiaſtically poſſeſs d 
by Homer. Hence it is, that when the Verſes of any other 


hear a Strain of that Poet poured forth, immediately you 


are rouſed, your Soul recovers her Spritelineſs, and Much 


to ſay preſents itſelf to your Mind: becauſe, when you 
harangue upon Homer, you do it not from Art or Science, 


but from Enthuſiaſm, of that particular Kind, which has 
poſſeſs d you by Divine Allotment. Juſt as Thoſe, who 
Join in the Rites of Cybele, have an acute Perception of Such 


Muſick only, as appertains to that Deity, by whom they 


are poſſeſſed; and are not wanting either in Words or 
Geſtures, adapted to a Melody of that Kind; but have no 
** Regard to any Other Muſick, nor any Feeling of its 


Power. 


Concerning theſe Two Poets, and the Writings attributed to them 


in the Times of Plato, we. refer to our Notes on the Second Bock of 
the Republick. 

6 From what Sccrates ſays of the Rhapſodiſts i in this Speech, Cicero- 
ſeems to have taken the Similitude, which he uſes in the following 
Sentence; Quorum omnium (ic. oraculorum) interpretes, ut Grammatici 


Poetarum, proximè ad eorum, quos interpretantur, divinationem videntur 


accedere,. Cic. de Divinat. L. 1. 


5 This Obſervation holds equally True, with regard to Religicus 
Entbuſiaſm in modern Ages. We ſee different Species apt to ſeize on 


Perſons: of different Temper, Genius, and Turn of Mind ; None of 


them 
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Power. In the fame manner You, Io, when any Mention 
is made of Homer, feel a Readineſs and a Facility of ſpeak- 
ing ; yet with regard to Other Poets, find your ſelf want- 
ing. That therefore, which your Queſtion demands, Whence 
you have within you ſuch an ample Fund of Diſcourſe, 
upon every thing relating to Homer; whilſt tis quite other- 
wile with you, when the Subject, brought upon the Car- 
pet, is any Other of the Poets; the Cauſe is This; that 
not Science, but Enthuſiaſm, not Art, but ſome particular 
Divine Power *” allotted to You, has made you ſo mighty 


a Panegyrift on Homer. 
10. 


Lou ſpeak well, Socrates, I own. But I ſhould wonder, 
if, with all your fine Talk, you could perſuade Me to think 
my {elf poſſeſi d, and out of my Senſes, when I make my 
Panegyricks on Homer. Nor would You, as I imagine, 
| think fo your Self, were you but to hear from Me a Dif- 
ſertation upon that Poet. 
SockArzs. 5 
And willing am I indeed to hear you; but not till 
you have anſwer d me this Queſtion in the firſt place, 
Eo Which 
them receiving eaſily the Contagion of the other Kinds. The fame 
Thing Arifotle has remarked of the ſeveral Sorts of Mufick ; conclud- 
ing thus ; rod 287 Nerd, inacrols 70 aa rd Quow ole. Whatever is of 


=- to a Man's Soul, or familiar to bis Nature, excites in bim a 
Senſe of Pleaſure. Ariſtot. Politic. L. 7. C. 8. 


67 Ses molpex. Concerning this Expreſſion, very frequent in Plato, 
we refer to our Notes on the latter Part of the Meno. 


into whoſe Hands had fallen a 
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* Which of his Subjes does Homer handle beſt for cer- 
tainly you will not ſay, that he excells in All things. 


10. 


Be aſſured, Socrates, there is Nothing, in which he 
excells not. 


SocrarTas. 
You certainly do not mean to include Thoſe things, of 
which Homer writes, and of which you are * ignorant. 


; Io 
Paſſage in all the Editions runs thus; „ Ones 


Nee. St Tires w N Cornarius in his Ecloge very dogmatically al- 
ters the laſt Word of this into H. Afterwards H. Stephens, 


Copy of Plato with Emen- 
dations in Ficinus's own Hand-Writing on the Margin, tells us in his 
Notes, that the ſame Alteration was there pr by Ficznus. This, 
if admitted, will give a different Turn, not only to this but 
to s Anſwer, and to the Obſervation of Secrates thence arifing : but 
the 's Drift, in aſking the and the Series of the 
Argument, will be very little affected by it. For the Buſineſs is to ſhnew, 
that neither Poets write, nor Rhapſodiſts interpret, when their Subject 
happens to be ſome Point ing to any one of the Arts, from their 
real Skill in ſuch Art. The only Difference is, that in the common 
Reading, the Poets are concerned immediately; and according to the 
Akeration, the Queſtion is pointed at the Rhapſodi/ts, and reaches 
the Poets but in Conſequence. In either Way, however, as the Argu- 
ment proceeds, the direct Proof equally lyes againſt the Rhapſoarfts. 
Now in ſuch a Caſe as this, we believe it to be an cſtabliſhed Rule of 
ſound Criticiſm, to forbear altering the Text. 
„ Cornarius and Serranus here make Jo boaſt of his own univerſal 
Excellence as a Nbapſadiſt, inſtead of attributing this high Praiſe to Ho- 
mer as a Poet : and This, in conſequence of that Alteration in the Text, 
mentioned in the g Note. 
And conſequently can be no Judge of. The Senſe is thus ſuſſi- 
ciently clear. There is therefore no Reaſon to make, with Carnarius 
H and 


The Greek of this 
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And What things may thoſe be, which Homer writes of 
and which I am ignorant of? 

SOCRATES. 

Does not Homer frequently, and copiouſly too, treat of 

the Arts? for Inſtance, the Art af Chariot-driving ? If I - 

can remember the Verſes, I will repeat them to you. : 

10. 

| Fill recite them rather to you: for I well remember them. 

SOCRATES. 

Recite me then what Neſtor ſays to his Son Antilochus, 

where he gives him a Caution about the Turning, in that 

Chariot-Race, md _ 


Io. 


His Words are theſe, 


There to the Left inclining, eaſy turn 

The light-built Chariot ; mindful then to urge 
With pungent Whip, and animating Voice, 

The Right-band Courſer, and with Hand remiſs 
The Reins to yield bim; bard upon the Goal, 
Mean time, his Partner bearing ; till the Wheel, 


and Serranus, this Queſtion relate to Jo's boaſted Di 
of Homer's Poetry : and TC Tm k 
the former Queſtion of Socrates, in order to explain bs. 

7* What this Art was in ancient Times, and in what high Eſtimation 


Shime 


of the Ancients, may find in the entertaining Notes to Mr. Pope's 
| 4 


Homer. 


inſtedd 


it was held, Such of our Readers, as are not converſant in the Writings 


I O. 
Skimming the Stony Lines of that old Mark, 
.7* Doubt if its Nave with Point projeffing touch 


Th extreameſt Margin: but of thoſe rough Stones 
Th Encounter rude be carefull to decline. 


SOCRATES. 

Enough. Now in theſe Verſes, Io, whether Homer gives 
a right Account of what ought to be done upon the Oc- 
caſion, or not, K a Phyſician, 
or a Charioteer ? 


| A Charioteer, — 

SOocRATES. 
Whether is he der able, from hs having Sil in hi Ar 
or by ſome other Means ? | 


10. 
From his Skill in his Art only, and no other Way. 
H 2 SOCRATES. 


72 It is great Pity, that Mr. Pope, in his elegant Verſion of Humer, 

has dropt Nenn 
animated, but the exquiſite Nicety of turning the Goal, in 
to the Edge of it, without touching, is deſcribed by One Word in the 
fineſt manner poſſible. This Miftake happened to him, from his miſ- 
underſtanding the Word, Jeder, to mean, doubling the Goal; in 
which Senſe this Part of the Deſcription would be flat, lifeleſs, and 
Profaic, altogether unworthy Homer. Had Mr. Pope thought fit to con- 
ſult Euſtathius, He would have ſet him right. The Verſes here cited 
are in the 243d Book of the Mad; where the Word, a», in the fifth 


Line is evidently the Reading, inftcad of hich with 
in he Copys of Plat.” „ 


cloſe 


by which not only the Wheel s 


1 O. 


SOCRATES. 

„en hes Bevry ace of e Au, * glee 
it by God himſelf, to judge of certain Performances ? For 
the fame Things, in which we have good Judgment from 
our Skill in the Art of Piloting, by no means ſhall we be 
— 7 
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Nor the fame Things, in which our Skill in the Art of 
Medicine has given us good Judgment, would the greateſt 
Skill in the Art of Building qualify us to judge of equally 
To. 


SOCRATES. 


„ Does it not then hold True alike in all the Arts, that 
of whatever Things we are good Judges by means of our 
being poſſeſs d of One Art, we can never judge well of thoſe 
very Things from our Skill in any other Other Art? But 
before you anſwer to This Queſtion, anſwer me to this 

33 In che Greek, as it is printed, this is made an abſolute Afertion of 

Socrates, contrary to his uſual Manner of converſing, and to the Genius 


; and is ſo tranſlated by Nn: 3 — 
8 | 
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Other : Do not you admit a Diverſity between the Arts, 
and call This ſome One Art, and That ſome Other? 

10. 

I admit ſuch a Diverſity. 

SOCRATES. 

Wen city Alt in ade 

I do, inferring a Diverſity between them from the Diverſity 

of their Subjects? When One Art is attended with the 

Knowlege of One Sort of Things, Another Art by Know- 

RAR 


r 
That Another? 


Lo. 


I do. 


SOCRATES. 


For if, is avy Two An thive was the Ma of the 
fame Things in Both, why ſhould we make a Diſtinction, 
and call This ſome One Art, and that ſome Other diffe- 
tent, when Both of them were attended by Skill in the 
Same Sort of Things ? As I know, for Inftance, theſe Fin- 
gers of mine to be Five in Number ; and You know it as 
well as I. Now were I to aſk you, whether it was by the 
Same Art, that we know this One and the Same Thing, 
by the Art of Arithmetick You as well as 1, or Each of 


„„ twas by 
the Same Art. 


10. 


62 1 O. 
| To. 
Undoubtedly. 
SOCRATES. 


6 


| The Queſtion then, which I was about aſking you 
fore, anſwer me now; whether in all the Arts, You think 
it alike neceſſary, that the Same Things ſhould be judged 
of by the Same Art; and that a different Art muſt not pre- 
tend to judge of thoſe very Things ; but that if in Reality 
it be a different Art, different Things muſt of Courſe fall 
under its Cogniaance? 
10. 


I do think fo, Socrates. 
SocrarTEs. 


OO ene 


Thing faid, or done, relating to Any One of the Arts, in 
which he has no Skill. 


You fay richt. 
 SocraTtis. 


| In thoſe Verſes then, which you repeated, can You beſt 
tell, whether Homer gives a right Account of Things or 
not; or is a Charioteer the propereſt Fudge of This? 
lo N 


I o. 


A Charicterr. 
 SocrarEs. 


And That for this Reaſon, becauſe You are-a Rhapſodif 
and not 20. 


Lo. 


* RF 63 
To. 
True. 
SOCRATES, 1 
And becauſe the Art of a Nhapſodiſt is different from 
that of a Charioteer. 2» 33 


Sonar ZS. 


Il then it be a different Art, it is attended by kill in 
different Sort of Things. 


Very right. 
SOCRATES. 


Well then; r 
el of Neſtor's, mingled a Potion for Machaon to drink, 
—— giving us this Deſcription of it; 


B rough Pramnian carefully fbe ſcrapes, 
With brazen Scraper, acrid-tafted Cheeſe, 
Made of thin Milk drawn from ſalacious Goat ; 
A ſets befide the Life-reorving Bowl 
"' Strong flimulating Onion — | 5 | 
"'Y 


5 This latter Circumſtance is mentioned by Homer at ſome Diſtance 
from the ſormer, eight Lines i ing. r 
ſelecting them out from the other Particulars of that 
Two moſt fingular and remarkable, S 


Io. 


Io. 


and ridiculed by the Wits of thoſe Days. But in the 3d Book of his 
Republic, 2 


? 11 
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To form a true Judgment in this Caſe, whether Homer be 


in the Right or not, does it belong to the Art of Medicine, 
or to that of „ 


Io the Art of Medicine. 
SOCRATES. 


| Well; and what, 2, 


Io. 


W Steep down to the low Bottom of the Mai 
Then plung'd the Goddeſs ; ruſbing, like the Lead, 
Pendant from Horn of Meadow-ranging Bull, 
Which falls impetuous, to devouring Fiſb 


Whether 
Defence of the Great Poet, and of ſuch a Method of treating Wounded 
Perſons, in the more fimple, leſs luxurious, and heakhier Ages. The 
Verſes of Homer, here cited, are to be found in the eleventh Book of 
the Thad. 
77 Had we been to have tranſlated this Paſſage immediately from 
Homer, we ſhould have made the laſt Line thus; Bearing their Fates 
deftrurve”” the Greek Word being des in the Copys of Hamer; 
inſtead of which we read wing in thoſe of Plato. Upon this Occafion, 
we beg Leave, once for all, to advertiſe our Readers, that in many 
Paſſages of Homer, as cited by Plato, there are Variations, and thoſe 
ies matched, Tom the received Reading of the Text of the 


Poet : and that This was one of the Reaſons, on which we grounded 


our undertaking to tranſlate all thoſe Paſſages afreſh; when Mr. Pope's 
Verſion, fo excellent 


upon the Whole, might otherwiſe have well ex- 
cuſed us from that Trouble. The Paſlage of Homer, now before us, 
occurs in the laſt Book of the Iliad. 


4 


I O. = 
Whether ſhall we ſay it belongs to the Art of Fiſhing, or 


to that of Rhapſody, to judge beſt, whether this Deſerip- 
tion be right or wrong ? 


10. 
To the Art of Fiſhing, Socrates, without Doubt. 
SOCRATES 


Conſider now, ſuppoſe your Self had taken the Part of 
Queſtioner, and were to fay to Me thus; Since then, So- 
crates, you have found, what Paſſages in Homer it belongs 
to Each of thoſe Arts before mentioned, ſeverally to 
diſcern and criticiſe with good Judgment ; come, find me 
out, upon the Subject of Divination, what Paſſages it is the 
Buſineſs of a Diviner critically to examine, and to tell us 
whether the Poetical Account be right or wrong: conſider, 
how eaſily I ſhould be able to give You a ſatisfactory and a 
proper Anſwer. For Homer has many Paſſages, relating to 
this Subject, i in his 9 2 One, where Theo- 
clymenus 
78 It is obſervable, that Plato here takes his four Inſtances from four 
different Sorts of Arts; the Firſt from one of the Arts Military; the 
Second from one of the Liberal Arts; the Third from one of the Me- 
chanical Kind ; and the Fourth from one of thoſe Arts, relating to Re- 
ligion. His Ends in thus multiplying and varying his Inſtances are theſe ; 
One is, to ſhew the Univerſality of Homer's Genius; and Another is, 


to make it appear the more plainly, what a Variety of Arts the Poet 


muſt have been Maſter of, had he wrote, not from a Divine Genius, 
but from real Stil humanly acquired. With the fame View he in- 
| ſtances again a little farther in the Arts Imperetoria!, Liberal, Servil, 
and Mechanical, See our Argument of this Dialogue, Page 12. 


3 


66 1 O. 
clymenus. the Diriner, One of the Race of Melampus, 
addrefies the Wooers of Penelope in this manner; 


Mark d out by Heav'n for great Events / What Ill © 
Ts This attends ye | What ſad Omens point 
Preſagefull | Round ye fome dark Y apour ſpreads 
Hu duſty Wings; Head, Face, and lower Limbs 
In Shades involving: thick thro burtben'd Air 
| Roll hollow Sounds lamenting : dropping Tears 

Stain of each mourning Statue the wet Cheeks : 
Crouded the Porch, and crouded is the Hall 
With Spefires ; down to Pluto's ſhadowy Reign 
Ghoſts ſeem they gliding : the Sun's cheary Light 
Is M from Heav'n: a Gloom foreboding falls, 
Oerbanging all things, ſadd ning every Heart. 


he writes in many Places of his Iliad ; 

as, for Inſtance, where he deſcribes that Fight, which hap- 
pened under the Grecian Fortifications. For he there gives 
* 


While cog — thing prepar d to paſs the Moat, 
And free Intrenchments ; o'er them came a Bird 
Toe ring. 


r B. 15. a But the fine De- 
„ 


material with 


10 


Tow' ring, an Eagle, from the ** Left of Hav n, 
Their Enterprize forbidding : on he came, 
And in his Talons bore a Dragon, huge, 
Enormous, glifining horrid with red Scales. 
Still liv'd the Serpent; and tho cloſe with Death 
He ftrove, and gaſp d, and panted; yet his Rage 
And Venom he forgot not: for half round 
WWreathing the pliant Foynts of his high Creſt, 

With backward Stroke he piert d bis griping Fee : 
His Breaſt be pierc'd, where cloſe beneath the Neck 
Soft to the Stroke it yielded. Stung with Smart, 
Looſen'd his Gripe the Foe, and to the Ground 
Down drop d him. Mid the martial Throng the Beaſt 
Fell: while the bleeding Bird with Clangour ſhrill 
Strain d omrard bis weak Flight, where bore the Winds. 
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© Theſe 
1 This Circumſtance is very important. For upon the Principles of 
Augury, one Kind of Divination, had the Fl 


ght of the Eagle over their 
Heads been, on the Contrary, from the Right Side of the Heav'ns, that 


is, from the Eaſt, making toward the Lef?, or Weſt, it had been a Pre- 
ſage of Good Succeſs. Yet is this Circumſtance careleſsly omitted by 
Mr. P 


ape. Now the Paſſage being cited by Plato, expreſsly, as an In- 
ſtance to ſhew, that Homer treats of the Art of Divination, we could 
not, without an Abſurdity, paſs over that Part of it, which is the moſt 
regard to the Scope of our Author in this Place. And 
as this often is the Caſe, that where Plato cites Homer for ſome 

cular Purpoſe, Mr. Pope's Verſion happens there to be deſective, we 
found our ſelves obliged, for this farther Reaſon, to attempt ſetting 
thoſe Paſſages in their proper Light by a new Tranſlation. This is cited 


from the Te2xugxie, or !welfth Book of the Liad. 
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Theſe Paſſages, and others of the fame Kind, fhal 1 fo, 
it belongs to the Diviner to conſider, and to criticiſe ? 
To. 


80 will you fay what is true, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 

Lou ſpeak Truth your Self, Io, in This. Come on then, 
and tell me, as 1 have flefied out for You certain Palliges 
from the Odyſſey, and from the Iliad, appertaining Some 
of them to the Diviner, Some to the Phyſician, and Others 
to the Fiſherman; in Return, do You pick out for Me 
(fince You are better verſed in Homer than I am) Such Paſ- 
ſages, Io, as appertain to the Rhapſodiſt, and relate to the 
Rhapſodical Art; Such, as it becomes the Rhapſodiſt to 
examine, and to criticiſe, „ 
riour to that of other Men. 


To. 
The Whole of Homer I affirm it to be, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 
Lou denyed it, Io, but juſt now, to be the Whole of 
Homer. What, are you fo forgetfull ? It ill becomes, how- 
ever, a Man, who is a Rhapſodiſt, to be forgetfull. 
I 


| 0. 
But what it is now, that I have forgot ? 


Sockarss, 


* The Greet here is erroncouly printed in all the didons, thus 
3 (inſtead of 8) $Tws ex1A3@peer £7; accordingly, Cornarius tranſlates it, 
« Aut ita oblivioſus es?” This Error of the Prefs, we hope, will be 
corrected in the next Edition of Plate, 
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Soctaras. | 
Do you not remember, that you affirmed the Art of Rhap- 

ſody to be an Art different from that of Chariot-driving ? 


10. 


I do remember it. 

| SOCRATES. 

Did not you allow too, that being a different Art, it was. 
accompanyed mba we in 2 

lings? 


| I did allow it. 


10. 


Sockar zs. | 
The Art of Rhapſody therefore, according to Your own 
Account, is not accompanyed by Skill and Judgment in 
Things of Every Sort : nor will 6 know All 
things. 
10. 


[ik — pf ko 
SOCRATES. 


By Such Sort of Things, which You are pleaſed to er- 
cept, You mean ſuch Things, as belong to nearly all the 
other Arts. But, ſince the Rhapſodiſt knows not All things; 
Pray, vs 005 GO TO which he dors know ? 
10. 

Woll aims einen. 
and what for a Woman ; what for a Slave, and what for a 


Free- 


] O. 
Free-Man ; what for thoſe who are under Government or 
Command, and what for the Governor and the Commander. 


SOCRATES. 

For the Commander, do you mean, who has the Com- 
mand of a Ship at Sea, amidſt a Tempeſt, what is proper 
unge TEE Wl Know better than 
the Maſter of a Ship ? 
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_ — 


Io. 
Not fo; for This indeed the Maſter of a Ship will know 


SOCRATES. 


R it. i ts rms of the 

Sick, what is proper for Such a one to ſpeak, will the Rhap- 

— n 
„ 


Not This neither. 
 SocraTEs. 


Dur thas, which is proper for a Slave, you fay. 
10. 
I do. 


SoctaTEs. 
Semen, ethic. Ot. ic + wm te 
| Cattle, what is proper for Him to ſpeak, when the Herd 
grows wild and madding, in order to pacify and tame them; 
do you ſay the Rhapſodiſt will know This, better than the 
2 5; 


10. 


| for a Woman-Weaver now, ſuppoſe, relating to the Fabrick 


I O. 


10. 


No, to be ſure. 
SOCRATES. 


That, however, which is proper for a Woman to ſpeak ; 


of Cloth. 
Io 
No, no. 
SOctaTEs. 
But he will know, what is proper for a Man to ſpeak, who 
21200 
—_— 
You have it; 22824 the Rhapſodiſt will 


ans 78 

What i the Are of Rhapſody then, the Art of com- 
manding Armys ? 

To. 


Truly I ** ſhould know, what Speech is proper for the 
Commander of an Army. 

SOCRATES : 
Becauſe You have, perhaps, the Art of Generalſhip, 10. 
For ſuppoſe you were ſkilled in the Arts of H 
and of Muſick, Both of them, you would be a good 
Juvge of Wane Hoes ware VEG, <5 WS 


able 
n the printed Editions of the Greek we here read ynokw 57 46 


PN A a 
he. 


72 1 O. 


able to diſtinguiſh them from Such as were managed ill. 
Now, in that Caſe, were I to aſk you this Queſtion, By which 
of your Arts, Io, do you know the well-managed Horſes ? 
do you know them, thro your Skill in Horſemanſhip, or thro 
your GU fn RENTS 7 What Anſwer would you make me ? 
Io. 


| Thro my Skill in Horſemanſhip, I ſhould anſwer, 


SOCRATES. 

Aggie ; when you e rightly the good Ner- 
formers in Mufick, would not you own, that you diſtin- 
| guiſhed them, by your being ſkilled in Muſick ; and not 
— Va 
10. 


Certainly. 

 Socraras 
But now that you vaderflund what belongs to the ** Com- 
aacd ef dunes, whthir do you eats Tb by ment 
of your Skill in the Art of Generalſhip, or * are an 


5 — CAUSE 7 


"RY 

| There appears to Me ne Dilfivence. 

SOCRATES, 

_ What mean you by no Difference ? — that 


the 
*3 This refers to an Aſſertion of s a little before. It ſeems necet- 
ſary therefore in this Place to read pearwyad, (as the Senſe allo re- 
quires,) and not cel; Military Affairs, as it is printed, and ac- 
cordingly tranſlated by Cornarius, and Serranus. Ficinus however, Gry- 
neut, and Bembo agree with Us. 2 
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the Art of Rhapſody and the Art of Generalſhip are One- 
and the Same Art? or do you admit them to be Two dif- 
ferent. Args ? 


3 
. 
Whoever then happens bee good Rhaplodit, be ane 
Man muſt alſo be a good General. 
Io. 


By all means,. Socrates. 
SochAT Rs. 


'+ And whoever happens to be a good General, muſt He 
2 OINIOIIET 


This, I think, 8 true. 


SOCRATES... _ 
e But that other Conſequence, you think, will hold 


true, that whoever is a good Rhapſodiſt is alſo. a good: 


Beyond all Doubt. 5 

| _ SOCRATES. 
„ We cliuſe, here, to tread in the Steps of Ficinus, deviating from: 
the printed Original, where the Sentence is not Hiterrogative, but A 
_ B By a ſtrange Perverſeneſs in the Editors or Printers of the Greek. 


Text, this Sentence is changed into a Vin; by which means the 
Humorous Turn of it is half loſt. 


10 


K 
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SOCRATES. ; 
Now. are not You the moſt excellent of all the Grecian 
Rhapſodiſts ? 


Certainly ſo, Socrates 


SOCRATES. 


Do You alſo then, Io, excell the reſt of the Grecians in 
knowing how to command Army ? 
10. 


„Be affured, Socrates, that 1 do; ; for I hve re 
that Rhontge Tom the Withs of * Homer 
SocraTEs. | 
Ee — Ns — . TI 

NS G0; , 


Grecians, 
The Words of Plato are & b This was an * 
ſion, in the Mouths of the Sophiſts. See Plato's 
In the ſame Spirit he here very properly attributes it to Io. Ver Bembo 
renders it thus in Paken, « 7 i ſai bene; following the Senſe, or 
rather Nonſenſe, given it by Cornarius and Serranus. 5 
V , being driven from all his other Pretenſions to any 
ment, or true in the Works of Homer, retires- at length to 
his main Fortreſs, the Opinion of his Knowlege in that Branch of the 
Kingly Art, whoſe Subject is the Command of Armys. He ima- 
gined, he. had attained to this Skill from his being theroughly verſed 
in Homer's Mad, where occur ſo many fine Deſcriptions of the excel- 
lent Conduct of the Grecian Leaders in the various Exigencys of War. 
Ax ridiculous as this Fancy of Jo's may ſeem, it was anciently very com- 
woe ty bo oy Fry oo ey grunt 
to diſtinguiſh Imitation from Reality, deſeribing from teaching, or a deep 
3 9 


10. 


W 
of the 


ſound Judg- 


I O. 
Grecians, both as a General and as a you chuſe 
to make your Appearance only in this latter Character; and 
travel about all over Greece, reciting and expounding, but 
take not the Command of the Grecian Armys? Is it be- 
cauſe you think, the Grecians are in great Need of a Rhap- 


dif or of a Man to repeat Verks to tham with = Gallen 


Crown upon his Head, but have no Occalion at all for 4 
General? 
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Io 
The City, which 1 belong to, Socrates, i» under the Go- 
vernment of Yours, and her Forces are commanded by the 
Athenians : therefore She is in no Want of a General. And 


as to Your City, or that of the Lacedzmonians, Neither of 
You would appoint Me her General, becauſe You have, 


Both of you, a high Opinion of your own Suffciency. | 
SOCRATES. 5 

What, my Friend Io, do you not know Apollodorus of 

Cyzicum. 


| 10. 
Which Apollodorus ? 


1 SOCRATES. 
This Queſtion ſeems flat and un „ unleſs it be underſtood 
to diſtinguiſh him from another of the ſame City, and in- 
tended as a ſecret Sarcaſm on this Other, as not being an able or a 
worthy Man : by whom probably is meant That orus of Cyzi- 
cum, mentioned by Diag. Laertius in his Ninth Book, who wrote ſome 
Account of the Life of Democritus, and ſeems to have been One of his- 
few immediate Diſciples. For the Doctrine of Democritus was not con- 


tinued on after Them, but dyed, 1 


K 2 


1 O. 


SOCRATES. 


am. i More ie ond the 
Command of their Armys, tho a Foreigner. Then there 
is, beſides, Phanoſthenes the Andrian, and Heraclides of 
Clazomenz ; upon whom the City, notwithſtanding that 
they are Foreigners, yet becauſe they have ” approved them- 
If This be the Perſon hinted at, it confirms the 
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ments by 


Truth of what Laertius delivers for Certain, the Diſlike which Plato 
the Perſon of Democritus, his Writings, and his 


had conceived againſt 
Doctrine, extending itſelf naturally to a Prejudice againſt his Diſciples. 
But of This further in our Diſſertation 66 and Writ- 
29 3 

i This General is mentioned by Alex in his Yarious Hiftorys, B. 14. 
c. 5. we wo Aires of Onizs, cod Bak of Gam with 
high Commendations ; but in ſuch a Manner, it muſt be owned, as to 
induce a Suſpicion, 
Paſſage of the Jo. 
% Plato ſeems to take this Opportunity of exprefling the Eſteem he 
had for theſe three Commanders; under whom, tis probable, that So- 
crates had ſerved his Country in ſome of thoſe Campaign 
ad made with ſo much Glory. See Plato's 
ſage, however, is underſtood in a very different Senſe by Aibenæm, B. 11. 
p 506. who takes this Praiſe to be irunical: in conſequence of which 
Miſtake he beſtows ill Language on Plato, for having here, as he pretends, 
viliſy d theſe Commanders, and thrown a Reflection upon 
promoting them : to the Suppoſition therefore of Atbenæus, 


they are introduced here, on Purpoſe to depreciate them, and put them 


on a Level with an ignorant Rhapſodiff. A ſtrange In ! by 
which is weakened, if not intirely deſtroyed, as well the Force of the 
here uſed by Socrates, as of that Ridicule, with which he all 
along treats Ia. For by ſetting him in Compariſon with Commanders 
of real Merit only, could Zocrares, NE GEN Hs 006 Ws 


ing, 


that he had all his Knowlege of them from this 


s, which he 
Banquet. This whole Paſ- 


the City for 


/ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


are not Von — originally of Athens ? and then, 


ing, invalidate the Account given by Is, » 
PENN. 


4 not That deter 
* offer your 


who commends the Compliment, made by Plato in this 
only to the three foreign Generals, but to the City of Athens at the fame 
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ſelves confiderable and worthy Men, confers the chief Com- 
mand of her Army, with other Poſts of Power and Govern- 
ment. And will not the City then beſtow her Honours on 
Io the Ephefian, and appoint Him her General, ſhould he 
appear a Man valuable, and worthy that Regard? What ; 


beſides, 


in 
Since the would be very incon- 


cluũ ve, if This were ſuppoſed the Meaning; Tau ſee bow the City 
* chuſes to prefer a Pack of Fellows, who have no Merit, and are F. 
« reigners as well as your Self ; If You then are truly an expert and 41 


« General, tho a Foreigner, You may reaſonably expect a Share in ſo in- 
« :udicious a Promotion.” And as to the Irony, Socrates is thus made to 


70 out of his Way, and take off the Ridicule from Jo, whilſt he turns it 


upon Others. But the Reaſoning is juſt, and the Ridicule on Jo con- 


tinued ſtrong, upon the contrary Suppoſition, expreſſed in other Words 


thus; Towr being a Foreigner can be no Bar to your Preferment; let 


you from fo laudable an Ambition : you ſee what Regard 
« the City pays to Men of Great Abilitys, tho born in other Countrys. 
&« Let the Succeſs therefore of Apellodorus and the reſt encourage You to 
ſelf a Candidate: for You on other Accounts have ftill fairer 
« P Mere the Point, now in Debate, a Matter to be de- 
cided by Authority, to that of Atheneus we might oppoſe that of Ælian, 


time, for giving her firſt Honours to ſuperiour Virtue, wherever found, 
wihoot Kegaes ts HHW-Fince of to. Popular Favour. See Elan. Var. 
Hiſt. L. 14. C. 5. 

* Socrates, having now ſufficiently derided the * 


and Ignorance of Jo, before he quits him, beſtows an Ironical Sarcaſm 


or two upon the general Vanity of Jo's Countrymen.; who, while they 


were ſunk in Afiatic Luxury and Effeminacy, valued themſelves highly, 
ia 


78 1 O. 

beſides, does Ephefus yield the Preference to Any City in 
point of Greatneſs ? But the Queſtion is about your own 
Character, Io; What ſhall we think of You? For if you 
ſpeak Tru 


Io 

th, when you ſay, that you are able to diſplay 
the Excellencys of Homer thro your Skill in any Art or 
Science, you are a Man, who does not act fairly. For af- 
ter you had profeſſed to know many fine Things, from 
which you could illuſtrate the Works of Homer, and had 
undertaken to give Me a Specimen of that Knowlege of 
yours, you deceive and diſappoint me: whilſt you are fo 
far from doing as you promiſed, and giving me ſuch a Spe- 
cimen, that you will not ſo much as inform me, What thoſe 
Things are, in which you have fo profound a Skill; and 
this, notwithſtanding I have long preſſed you to tell me: 


but abſolutely become, like Proteus, all various and multi- 
form, changing backwards and forwards, till at laſt you 


eſcape me, by ftarting up a General; for Fear, I ſuppoſe, 
you ſhould be driven to diſcover, how deep your Wiſdom 


is in the Works of Homer. If then you really are an Ar- 


* Art and Knowlege in Homer, wilfully diſappoint me; 
— = 


in the firſt place, upon theiv Deſcent from the Athenians, 90 illuſtri- 
ous for Wiſdom and Valour, and next on Account of their Opulence 
and Mognificence ; Circumſtances, in Truth, redounding only to their 
Shame ; yet the uſual Topicks of Boaſt, thee Two, High Deſcent and 
Outward Greatneſs, whether in Nations or private Perſons, degenerated 
from their Anceſtors, and void of thoſe Virtues, which raiſed Them to 


that Greatneſs. 


tiſt, and when you had promiſed to give Me a Specimen of 


; 
5 7 a ; 

? ' 
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you act, as I juſt now faid, unfairly. If indeed you are not 
an Artiſt, but an Enthuafiaſt, one of thoſe, who from Di- 
vine Allotment are inſpired by Homer; and thus, without 
any real Knowlepe, are able to utter Abundance of fine 
Words about the Writings of that Poct, agreeably to the 
Opinion, which I had of you before; in this Caſe you are 
not guilty of any unfair Dealing. Chuſe then, Whether 
of theſe two Opinions you would have me entertain of you ; 
whether This, that you are a Man, who acts unfairly ; or 
this Other, that you are a Man under the Influence of ſome 
Divinity. I 


Io. | 
Great is the Difference, O Socrates : tis certainly much 
the better Thing, to be deemed under Divine Influence. 
1 a SOCRATES. ; 
This better Thing then, Io, is with You, to be deemed 
by Us, in your Encomiums upon Homer, an Enthuſiaſt, 


* In this laſt Speech of Socrates the double Delign of the Is is very 
plainly unfolded : for an Account of which more at large we reſer to 
our Argument of this Dialogue. 
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